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D. APPLETON & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready about September 25th. Ready about October rst. 


A Hardy Norseman. Arthur Merton. 























A Novel. By EDNA LYALL, author of ‘‘ Dono- A Romance. By Admiral Davip D. PoRTER, 

van,” ‘‘We Two," etc. 1I2mo, paper cover, 50 author of ‘Allan Dare” and-~ “ Robert: le 

cents. (Appletons’ Town and Country Library.) Diable,”’ etc. 12mo, paper cover, price 50 cents. 
Just Ready. 


Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries. 


By MADAME CARETTE. Lady of Honor to the Empress Eugénie. 12mo, paper cover, 50 cents. 


‘* Souvenirs: intimes-de la’ cour des Tuileries,” in the inside view it gives of the Court of Louis Napoleon has excited no little interest in 
Paris. The English version now presented has been carefully translated. 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


Giraldi; or The Curse of Love. | The Reproach of Annesley. 


By Ross GEORGE DERING. By the author of “The Silence of Dean Mait- 
‘**Giraldi’ is undeniably a clever book; satirical, humorous, and | land.”’ 
amusing ; full of Consistent sketching of character; ... an original | 
and readable novel.” — Zhe Saturday Review. 
oR | Lace, 
Mistress Beatrice Cope ; | A Berlin Romance. By Pavt Lrnpav. 
OR, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A _ “One of the most effective pieces of work we have seen in a long 
JACOBITE’S DAUGHTER. By M. E.| time.”’—Commercial Advertiser. 
LECLERC. W7} 
*‘ A simple, natural, credible romance, chafged with the color of the In The ire-Grass. 
re to the mind of a thoughtful, reader.”—7he A Novel. By Louis PENDLETON. 


‘Unusually clever—a vivid picture of Southern life.” —The Sun, 


The Light of Her Countenance. Mew Sore 
A Novel. By H. H. Bovesen. _A Dreamer of Dreams. 
‘‘ A thoroughly entertaining novel, charmingly written, with many By the author of “ Thoth.” 


happy phrases er oe nie nat anes constant cleverness, brightness, 
and animation.”—Boston Advertiser. a ’ 
f Hel | The Ladies’ Gallery 
The Story of Helen Davenant. - | By Justin McCartuy and Mrs. CAMPBELL- 


By VIOLET FANE. ' PRAED. 
** Neither Miss Braddon nor the author of ‘ The House on the Marsh’ | 


Bavenant? The dcademy, eemions story than that of “Helen | Donovan.— We Two.— Won by 

American Coin. | Waiting. —Knight-Errant— In 
A Novel. By the author of ‘‘Aristocracy.” i The Golden Days. 

The New York Herald, RNY ase ne Novels by EpnA LYALL. New cheap editions. 


In 12mo volumes, paper covers; price, 50 cents each. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PuBLisHERS, 1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York, 






















ROBBED BY HER PARENTS. 


Mrs. Walker, by Invoking the Law Against Her 
Mother, Recovers $9440. 


Curcaco, Sept. 15.—Mrs. Eleanor E. 
Walker, a handsome young widow, who 
had her father, mother and brother arrested 
last evening for the larceny of a certified 
check for $9440, was made happy to-day by 
securing a new check from her mother for the 


same amount and will drop the prosecution. 


Mrs. Walker among | came in possession of 
$10,000 insurance on the life of her husband, 
A. H. Walker, a putblisher. She moved to 
Chicago and her faher and mother, Terence 
and Eleanor Kinsella, and her brother, James 
Kinsella, who-had been living at 186 Superior 
Street, went tolive withher. Mrs. Walker was 
induced to put the balance of the money, which 
was on deposit in the Chicago National Bank, 
in her mother’s name, to ayoid any legal diffi- 
culties which her tather and brother persuaded 
her might arise, and her mother gave her a 
certified check for the amount. 

This check was stelen from Mrs. Walker’s 
desk Saturday morning and in the afternoon 
her relatives moved from her house without 
giving her any previous notice of their inten- 
tions. She was convinced that they had taken 


Congratulations to Mrs. Walker on the recovery of 
her money. 


But isn’t there something radically defective in this 
sort of provision made by life insurance, if it exposes an 
inexperienced widow to the danger of: losing that for 
which the husband pinched and saved and paid premiums 
for so many years? 


Undoubtedly there is. 


No widow, or minor, or any beneficiary need be 
exposed to loss for any reason—whether want of business 
knowledge, or the knavery of supposed friends. 


Several years ago the PENN MUTUAL LIFE OF 
PHILADELPHIA saw the remedy and adopted it. It 
is a Trust CERTIFICATE, under which whatever sum is 
payable to a beneficiary, the amount is distributed As AN 
ANNUITY through a series of years 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30, 
as may be selected. Thus a certificate for $20,000 may 


the check and had all along been scheming to 
get control of her money, and so caused their 
arrest. With her lawyer and a representative 
ot the bank she called yesterday at the East 
Chicago Avenue Station, where the rest of the 
family was imprisoned, and Mrs. Kinsella 
made out a new check, which was certified, 
and that will probably end the matter. 


be payable in annual instalments of $1,000 for 20 years. 


The cost of this method is very much less than less 
beneficial forms and it is, therefore, deservedly popular. 


Home Office: 921, 923 and 925 Chestnut St. 





THE Cali. 


The Largest Afternoon Circulation in Philadelphia. 


A large 8-page newspaper for one cent a copy, 
containing all the latest telegraphic and local news. 


The cheapest newspaper in the world. 


THE CALL prints more telegraphic and local 
matter than any other afternoon paper in Philadel- 
phia, besides devoting a portion of its columns to the 
Household, Cooking, and Fashions. 

THE CALL assists more people who are in need of 
Help and Situations through its Want Columns than 
any other afternoon paper, making a special rate for 
this class of advertisements. 

THE CALL publishes editions every hour from 
12 o’clock noon until 4.30 o’clock Pp. M., thus enabling 
it to gather all the latest news of the day. 

THE CALL circulates within a radius of 100 miles 
of Philadelphia the same afternoon of its publication. 
Its value as an advertising medium is unquestionable. 
All the leading advertisers in Philadelphia use its 
columns daily. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Can be obtained on application to persons who are 
authorized to receive advertisements for THE CALL, 
both daily and weekly issues. 
ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Proprietor of THE CALL, 
26 South Seventh St., Phila. 


THE WEEKLY CALL, 


Published every Saturday, 
Has a large circulation throughout the United States. 





. The Last American. 





A JOLLY VOLUME. 


Fun from “ Life.” 


Oblong 8vo, boards, with novel and telling design 

in ink and gold, $1.00. 
Somewhat similar in general plan to ‘“‘ The Good 
Things of Zzfe,”” but composed of smaller illustrations, 


| devoted more to pure Fun. 


It is intended to publish a volume of ‘‘ Fun from 


| Life” each Spring, and a volume of ‘“ Good Things of 
| Lzfe’’ each Fall. 


A CLEVER BOOK. 


By J. A. MITCHELL, Editor of Zzfe. ‘A Frag- 
ment from the Journal of Khan-li, Prince of 
Dimph-yoo-chur and Admiral of the Persian 
Navy.”’ With numerous clever illustrations by - 
the author. Well printed, on good paper, and 
bound in dark blue cloth, stamped in inks and 
gold, with design representing the ruins of New 
York City,.as seen from its harbor, by moonlight. 
16mo, $1.00. 
An amusing and satirical account of the adventures 
of a party of Persian explorers among the ruins of 
America, in the year 2951, A. D. 


Send for New Catalogue, containing full descriptions. Many new 
ublications. Mention Book News. On receipt of 10 cts., this cata- 
ogue and one of Fidelia Bridges’ colored Studies of Birds will be sent 
to any address. Any of the above can be had of your bookseller, or 
will be sent to any address (at publishers’ expense), on receipt of 

advertised price. Mention Book News. 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Dealers in Works of Art, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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BOOK NEWS. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON'S LATEST NOVEL. 
The Master of Ballantrae: A Winter's Tale. 


By RoBert Louis STEVENSON. With full-page illustrations by William Hole. 


paper (without illustrations), 50 cents. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25; 


Mr. Stevenson’s new novel, which has appeared serially in Scribner's Magazine, is unlike any of’ its predecessors from the samg hand, and 


yet it bears from first to last the stamp of 


e author’s vigorous personality and unique individuality. 


In theme and in style it is a work of a 


wholly uncommon interest, displaying a brilliant imagination and a strength of diction that are associated only with the masterpieces of fiction. 
“It is the best story that Stevenson has ever written, and higher praise could hardly be given. It is a story that will rank with the master- 


pieces of Sir Walter Scott.” —Detroit Free Press. 


MRS. BURNETT’S TWO MOST RECENTLY ISSUED STORIES. 


The Pretty Sister of José. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
C.S. Reinhart. $1.00. 


Sweet and simple, this tale of Spanish love and romance is being 
accepted as one of the most pleasing of Mrs. Burnett’s stories. 

“No story has been published of late that is at once so dainty, so 
human and so picturesque.”’—N. Y. Press. 

“ A vivid bewitching, tropical story, which leaves in one’s memory 
a fragrance as of the flowers of the far South.”— Boston Transcript. 

Tt is full of the fire and poetry of Spain, and brilliant in color.”— 
Boston Journal. 


Mrs. Burnett’s Published Novels. 


Illustrated by 





Vagabondia. 


A Love Story. By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
50 cents. 


“ One of the best love stories ever written.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 

“ A rarely entertaining story.”—N. Y. Home Journal, 

** It will be read with keen delight.”—W. Y. Press. 

‘« Fascinating to an unusual degree.” —Brooklyn Advance-Record. 
“* Clever, amusing and especially delightful.” — 7he Evangelist. 


“‘ We have no hesitation in saying that there is no living writer (man or woman) who has Mrs. Burnett’s dramatic power in telling a story.”— 


New York Herald. 


That Lass O’ Lowrie’s. $1.25. 


The most powerful work from a woman’s hand in the English 


Language. 
$1.25. 


A Fair Barbarian. 


The most sparkling and wittiest of Mrs, Burnett’s stories, 


Through One Administration. $1.50. 


A study of Washington life and a perfect society novel, 





Louisiana. $1.25. 
A delightful little story, original, piquant, and artistic. 


Haworth’s. $1.25. 


A product of genius of the very highest order. 


Surly Tim, and Other Stories. $1.25. 


Truthful stories of human nature, vigorous and touching. 


In response to a wide demand, Mrs. Burnett's novels were recently put into a handsome uniform library edition of 7 volumes. 
The set encased In a box, $9.00. 


Lester Wallack’s Memories of 50. Years. 
With an introduction by LAURENCE HUTTON. 
With numerous portraits, views, fac-simile repro- 
ductions, etc. Popular edition, 12mo, $1.50. 


**A volume of reminiscences singularly rich in entertainment.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 


The limited large paper edition of 500 copies of this book was 
entirely sold within ten days of the date of publication. 


A Collection of Letters of Dickens. 
1833-1870. 16mo, $1.25. 


This collection of letters of the immortal author of ‘* Pickwick” and 
** David Copperfield ’’ is compiled from already published materials, and 
is issued in a uniform style, both in binding and in presswork, with the 
popular edition of the ‘‘ Collection of Letters of Thackeray.” The two 
volumes contain the brightest and most characteristic letters of the two 
great novelists, and will make a popular gift set for the holiday season. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF EX-MINISTER WASHBURNE'S GREAT WORR. 
“Recollections of a Minister to France. 


By the Hon. E. B. WASHBURNE. 


Fully illustrated. New and cheaper edition. 


2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 


The new and cheaper edition of this famous work contains everything that was in the earlier edition, including the sixteen full-page and 


numerous text illustrations. 


“ From first to last the book is one of intense interest.””— 7he Churchman. 
“* The most remarkable book of its kind ever published.” — The /ndependent. 


A New Portrait of Constance Fenimore Woolson, 


With a charming personal sketch of the author, appears in the October number of Zhe Book Buyer. 
Also an engraved portrait and sketch of Henrik Ibsen, the famous Norwegian dramatist, who has been 


the literary sensation of the past London season. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


“ The best literary guide published” says the N. Y. Zribune. 


Together with 40 pages of literary articles, reviews. 
If you will mention 


Book News, and inclose to cents, a copy of the October number will be sent you. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 





BOOK 


~NEW BOOKS 


Published by 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





War and Peace. 


By Count LyorN. Totsrot1. Authorized translation 
from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. 2 vols., 
12mo, cloth, $3.00; 4 vols., 12mo, gilt top, paper 
labels, $5.00. 

Whether as history or as fiction, ‘‘ War and Peace” 
stands by itself as one of the wonder books of the 
world. This is the first translation from the original 
Russian into English, and deserves a place in every 
library. 


A History of France. 


By Vicror Duruy, member of the French 
Academy. Abridged and translated from the 
seventeenth French edition, by Mrs. M. Carey, 


with an introductory notice and a continuation to | 


the year 1889, by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph. D., 
Professor of History in Brown University. With 
12 engraved colored maps. In one volume. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 


Convenient Houses, with 50 Plans 
for the Housekeeper, 


Architect and Housewife—A Journey Through 
the House—Practical House Building—Business 
Points in Building—Haw to Pay for a House, etc. 
By Louis H. GIBSON. 8vo, $2.50. 

A complete manual on house building, written in a 
simple, unaffected style, comprehensible to all, and 
giving full and explicit directions about contracts, 
instalment plans, building associations, etc. 


Rolf and His Friends. 


By J.A. K., author of ‘“ Birchwood,” “ Fitch Club,” 
etc. Illustrated. 1I2mo, $1.25. 
A helpful, healthful book for boys, with a good plot 
and a good moral. Stimulating and interesting. 


Recent Publications. 


A Century of American Literature, I2mo .. . 
Jed, a Boy’s Adventures in the Army, I2mo. . 
Walks Abroad of Two Young Naturalists, 8vo . 
The French Revolution, 12mo 

Famous Men of Science, 12mo 

Memoirs of Napoleon, 4 vols., 12mo 

Her Majesty’s Tower, 2 vols. in one, I2mo. . 
Impressions of Russia, 12mo 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York 


NEWS. [Number 86. 


| FUST PUBLISHED. 


By MAX O’RELL, 
AUTHOR /OF 


JONATHAN AND HIS CONTINENT, 


JACQUES 
BONHOMME. 


John Bull on the Continent. 
By Max O'RELL, author of “Jonathan and His 
Continent,” ‘‘John Bull, Jr.,” etc. 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


I vol., 12mo, 


New Edition (34th) now ready of the most popular 
Book of this year. 


Jonathan and His Continent. 


Rambles through American Society. By Max 
O’RELL and JAcK ALLYN. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
gilt, etc., $1.50. 
**A volume of sparkle and delight from title page to finish.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 
“‘ There is not a dull page in it.”—W. VY. World. 


“ One reads the book with a perpetual smile on one’s face,’”’— Chicago 
News. 


““Will be read, talked of, and enjoyed,” —Boston Home Journal. 





“Yours, merrily,” 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


SIXTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


The People I’ve Smiled With 


Recollections of a Merry Little Life, by MARSHALL 
With two 
Extra cloth, gilt top, etc., $1.50 


P. WILDER, the American Humorist. 
portraits. 


** . . . Blessed be he who with merry quip beguiles tedious hours or 
causes one flower of merriment to bloom in the desert of selfishness and 
sorrow. . - His name is synonymous with mirth.”—/ohn A. Cockerill, 


Editor N. Y, World. 


“« The book is full of good stories and clever bits of pen portraiture. 
None can read it and not be amused. It is impregnated with a fund of 
humor that is simply irresistible.” 


Complete catalogue free to any address. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
104-106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Book Nev 
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Frederick Warne & Co.’s List. 


Indispensable to every choirmaster, organist and | 


amateur or professional singer. In neat r2mo 


cloth, price 50 cents. 


Advice to Singers. 
(Fourth Edition), by FREDERICK J. CROWEST, 
author of ‘‘ The Great Tone Poets,” ‘‘A Book of 


Musical Anecdote,"’ etc., 

Conrents : Remarks on habits, diet, etc.; Pronunciation and study of 
words, nervousness, position, lips, etc.; voices and their various qualities 
and names; Instruction, Stale and masters; Practice, style and 
expression ; On time; Choice of music; Physiological surrounaings of 
the voice; Exercises, ete., 

Church Times says: ‘‘ Every choirmaster should read and ponder 


over the advice given, and keep the book by him for constant reference. | 


The author writes in a clear, vivid style, and has managed to compress 

into small space a large amount of information of the highest value.” 
Boston Times ; ‘‘ There is a wealth of condensed advice in this little 

volume. If it could be taken in spoonfuls three times a day by many 

would-be singers * * #* 

torture.’’ 

Just ready in the‘ Cavendish Library,” in 1 volume, 


crown, Svo. cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
William Hazlitt, Essayist and Critic. 
Selections from his writings. With a memoir, 
biographical and critical, by ALEXANDER IRELAND 
author of ‘‘ The Book-lover’s Enchiridion,” 


**Memoir of Emerson,”’ etc. 
Mr. Ireland’s lifelong acquaintance with the works of Hazlitt, one 


of the most brilliant essayists of the century, and certainly the most | 


hardly treated man of genius of his time, guarantees that this volume 
is edited with care and discrimination. 

(A limited large paper edition of the above in preparation, 75 copies 
only reserved for this country. Write for prospectus.) 


Also, uniform with the above, price $1.50. 


Leigh Hunt as Poet and Essayist. 


Being the choicest passages from his works, | 


selected and edited, with a biographical intro- 


duction, by CHARLES KENT, with a steel portrait. 
“In the charming grace and learning of his essays Leigh Hunt 
occupies a sunny spot midway between Addison and Lang * * * 
No writer of his day was more steeped in modern and ancient lore. In 
all he finds sweetness, soundoess, and sunniness.’’— The Critic. 


Southey’s Life of Wesley, and the Rise 


and Progress of Methodism. 


Edited by Rev. J. A. ATKINSON, M. A., D. C. L., 
Hon. Canon of Manchester. A new edition with 
steel portrait,full notes and contents. Price, $1.50. 


Two new volumes in ‘‘ The Chandos Classics.” In 


dark blue cloth, white label, r2mo size, 75 cents; | 


or, in the new *‘ Roxburgh" style, cloth, gilt top, 
leather label, $1.00. 


Horace: The Odes, Epodes, Satires and | 


Epistles. 
Translated by the most eminent English scholars 
and poets including Ben Johnson, Milton, Dryden, 
Lytton, Conington, Sir Theodore Martin and 


others. 
The Churchman says: “‘ The idea of this volume is a capital one, 
and the execution aliterary success. * * * We recommend it toour 
readers as in every way worthy of reading and study.’’ 


Uniform with above in size and price : 


The Ingoldsby Legends of Mirth and 
Marvels. 


By R. H. BARHAM. With Life, Preface, etc., and | 


with eighteen illustrations, by Cruikshank, Leech, 


ec. 
Full lists of the series, gratis, on application. 


Of all booksellers, or free by mail on receipt of price, 
by the publishers, 


3 Cooper Union, New York City. 


With steel portrait. | 


the public would be saved great future | 
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GOUPIL'S 
“PARIS .SALGHS. 
OF 1889. 


Text in English or French. 


The beautiful annual volume of Sa/on Pictures for 
1889, the great Exhibition year, containing 100 Prize 
paintings, reproduced by the exquisite photogravure 
process of Messrs. Goupit & Co. (Boussod, Valadon 
& Co., Successors), who have spared neither time nor 
expense in the effort to place their ‘‘ Salon’’ Annual 
at the head of all illustrated works of its class in 


Europe or America. 


This is the first year that this sumptuous Art Annual 
has ever been issued with the text in English, and it 
is confidently expected that its publication in this form 
will remove the only obstacle to a more general circu- 
lation, such as its artistic merits deserve. 


The undersigned are also Sole Agents for the 
United States and Canada for the sale of the 


French Text Edition, 


issued by Goupit’s successors in Paris, and have 
placed the price of this edition at the same low figure 
| as the English Text Edition. 


Imperial 8vo, red silk cloth, with 
new “ Palette” design, $18.00. 


| As only a small edition has been printed, early orders 
are earnestly advised. 


| ESTES & LAURIAT, 





| Publishers, 


| 301-305 Washington St., Boston. 
(Opposite ‘* Old South.”) 
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DODD, MEAD 


& COMPANY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DIARY OF PHILIP HONE. 
Edited by BAYARD TUCKERMAN. 
8vo, $7.50. 


In 2 vols., 


large 
Phili one, a member of an old Knickerbocker family, was one | 


of the few men of his time in America who had the leisure to keep 


a diary and the varied experience to make such a record valuable | 
to posterity. He held the office of Mayor of New York, and for many | 
years was high in the counsels of the Whig party, and was closely | 


identified with the leading interests of the city. His diary extends 
from 1828 to 1845. The political life of these years is commented upon 
ay one who was familiar with its inner workings. 

artin VanBuren, with a score of their prominent contemporaries, 


are familiarly described and conversations with them recorded. A | 
graphic description is given of the famous Tippecanoe election, in | 


which Hone took an active part on the side of Harrison. 

But probably the portion of this diary which will be most eagerly read 
is that relating to the social life of New York. 

The Knickerbocker of to-day will learn what company was present 
at his father’s wedding, where his grandfather most frequently dined 
and what people thought about him. The student of the history of 
New York will find Hone’s diary a mine of information; the gossips 


of to-day will pause to enjoy the forgotten small talk of their grand- | 
| 


mothers, 


LETTERS OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON | 


TO MISS J. 
1834-1851. 


opened she was a very beautiful woman about twenty years of age. 
Of a deeply devotional nature, she felt she had been especially 


called of God to do a great work. Looking around her for an object, | 


her attention was drawn to the Duke of Wellington. 


The Duke of Wellington was at this time (1834) a man 65 years old. | 
He had now been a | 


He was in the prime of strength and health, 
widower for three years. 


POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


By AusTIN Dosson. 2 vols., 12mo, rich gold 
ornamentation and gilt tops or in plain boards, 


uncut, $4.00; half calf, $8.00; half levant, $9.00; | 


full calf or levant, $12.00. 


These volumes contain ‘Old World Idyls,” published in America | 


under the title “‘ Vignettes in Rhyme,” and “ At the Sign of the Lyre.” 
The edition has been especial] 
number of poems have been added which appear now for the first time. 
It is the author’s edition, published by special arrangement with him, 


CONSUFLO. 


By GEORGE SAND. Translated from the French | 


by Frank H. Potter. 4 vols., 12mo, cloth, full 
gilt, $6.00; half calf, $12.00; half levant, $15.00. 
A small number of large paper copies at $13.50 
per set. 
A most beautiful edition of this classic, 
THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. 
By Lupovic HALEvy. With illustrations by 
Madelaine Lemaire. A reprint of this fascinating 
work, in which the illustrations have all been 


reproduced from the Edition de Luxe published | 


in Paris. A more beautiful and artistic piece of 
work has never been put upon the market, Large 
I2mo, paper, $1.75; cloth, $2.50; silk, $4.00; 
half levant, $5.00. 
LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 

With a Critical Estimate of His Character and 
Public Acts. By BAYARD TUCKERMAN. 2 vols., 
12mo, cloth, with several portraits, $3.00. 
copies on large paper, $8.00 each. 


rank among biographies of the first class.""— Zhe Critic. 
THE GOLDEN DAYS OF ’49. 
By KirK Munroe. A story of the opening o 
California and the discovery of gold. With ten 
double page illustrations by Jackson. 


$2.25, 


Daniel Webster, | 


12mo, boards, with label, uncut, $1.75. | 
At the time Miss J’s correspondence with the Duke of Wellington | 


prepared by the author, and a goodly | 


50 | 


** Grave, judicious, and trustworthy, Mr. Tuckerman’s book will take | 


8vo, cloth, | 


| FEET OF CLAY. 
By AMELIA E. Barr. A story laid in the Isle of 


Man. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

In Bella Clucas Mrs. Barr has drawn one of those noble women who 
have almost disappeared from the fiction of the day—a woman whose 
womanliness is not obscured by convention, and an. innate nobility 
of character is not buttressed by social position and conventional 
standards. Bella Clucus stands alone in the native purity and dignity 
of her nature, as genuine, as spirited, and as beautiful a figur: as Mrs. 
Barr has ever portrayed. 


BETWEEN TWO LOVES. 
By AMELIA E, BARR. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
New editions of all Mrs. Barr’s other stories, r2mo, new plates and 
new bindings, each $1.25. 
| THE LAST OF THE MacALLISTERS. 
By AMELIA E, BARR. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


| THE LIFE OF JOHN DAVIS, THE NAVIGATOR. 
1550-1605. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C. B., 
F.R.S. 12mo, cloth, with maps and illustrations, 
1.25. 
ma. the initial volume in the series of Great Explorers and Explor- 


ations. 
Other volumes will follow rapidly. 


TAKEN ALIVE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By the late Epwarp P. RoE. 12mo, cloth, 


uniform with Mr. Roe’s other stories, $1.50. 

This volume contains eight or ten stories, some of them of very 
considerable length, which have appeared in various periodicals or were 
found among Mr. Roe’s papers at his death. It completes the edition 
of his stories, making the eighteenth volume of the series, 

Mr. Roe’s two works on Gardening have also been issued in a shape 
uniform with his novels. 


THE HOME ACRE, 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Which aims to show what may be done with an acre of land about 
the home, and contains chapters on such subjects as ‘‘ Small Fruits,” 
| “The Lawn,” “ Trees and Tree Planting,” ‘‘ Shrubs,” etc., etc., and 


SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Thus bringing this most valuable treatise within the reach of every 
one, 


BATTLEFIELDS OF ’61. 
A narrative of the military operations of the War 
for the Union from its outbreak to the end of the 
Peninsular Campaign. By WILLIS J. ABBOT, 
author of “‘ Blue Jackets of ’61,” ‘‘ Blue Jackets 
of 1812,” ‘“‘ Blue Jackets of '76.” 4to, with 28 
full-page illustrations by W. C. Jackson. $3.00. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 
By FRANK R. Stockton. A book for young 
people, with illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 

ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

By Sir J. GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
F.R.G.S., etc. A new edition, revised and corrected 
by Samuel Birch, LL. D., D.C. L., Keeper of the 
Egyptian and Oriental Antiquities in the British 
Museum; President of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, etc. With several hundred illustra- 
tions, many of them full-page plates in color. 
In 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 


ELSIE AND THE RAYMONDS. 
By MaArTHA FinLey. A new volume in the 
ever-popular Elsie Series. 12mo, cloth, uniform 
with the other stories, $1.25. Sets of the Elsie 
| Books, boxed, 15 vols., $18.75. 
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D. LOTHROP COMPANY PUBLISH 


New Books by Noted Authors. 


OUR TOWN. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. I2mo, $1.25. 

Written for and dedicated to all the Young People’s Societies of 
Christian Endeavor. A graphic story of town life, showing the power 
of the Christian Endeavor Society in a manufacturing town, leavening 
business, trade and social life. It is full of stirring incident, clever 
character-drawing and realistic description, and tol 
language that carries one irresistibly to the end. 


CHRISSY’S ENDEAVOR. 
By ‘‘ Pansy.’’ 12mo, $1.50. 


in crisp, bright | 


Another Y. P. S. C, E. story, but distinctly different. This gives | 


the experience of a bright young society girl who became absorbed in 
the movement. The story of her “‘ endeavor” to organize a society at 
home, the difficulties in the way of its success, the influence it exerts 


on an ever-widening circle, is told with all of ‘‘ Pansy’s’’ peculiar power 


and magnetism. 


THE MOSSBACK CORRESPONDENCE, 


By Rev. F. E. CLARK, President of the Y. P. S. | 


C. E. 12mo, $1.00. 


A series of every-day talks about people in church and at home, in 


which there is much quaint philosophy, sound common sense and good- | 


natured criticism. The Boston Hera/d says: ‘‘ Mr. Clark has hit the 
nail on the head a great many times in this little volume, which will 
number readers by the thousands,”’ 


ONE VOYAGE. 
By JuLius A. PALMER, JR., I2mo, $1.25. 
A romance of love, adventure, and life at sea, with all the thrilling 
experiences that generally punctuate such a novel. Captain Palmer is 
a real sea captain who has studied life in cabin and forecastle to 
excellent advantage. 


SWEETBRIER. 
By M. E. W. SHERWOOD. 1I2mo, $1.25. 


Just the book for girls of from ten to twenty. One of the cleverest 
things in its way since the earlier writings of Miss Alcott. A charming 
story of girl life amid the fascinations, duties, and distractions of 
“Society,” and with none of the ridiculous caricatures that so often 
mar such stories. Written by one who is an authority among the 
“Four Hundred.” 


WE TWELVE GIRLS. 
By “ Pansy.” 12mo, 6o0c. 


One of those bright, helpful, practical stories by which Mrs. Alden 
Strengthens the faith of young people and makes religion a motive 
power in their every-day life. Each girl tells her own story in simple, 
girlish language, full of interest. 


THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY, 


I2mo, $1.00. 


A delightful story of how two brave boysand a little sister set to work | 


to help their widowed mother. 


_ “Tt is full of mother love, fireside sentiment, and boyish ambition, and 
is put in such clever style that grown people will enjoy reading it to the 
little folks."— The Interior. 


ALAN THORNE. 
By MARTHA LIVINGSTON MOODEY. 12mo, $1.25. 
Tells a simple story in a straightforward way, and should be read by 





the mass of readers who have been fascinated by the brilliancy of 


**Robert Elsmere.” 
sympathy and awaken thought. 


AROUND THE WORLD STORIES, 
By OLIVE RISLEY SEWARD. I2mo, $1.25. 

Miss Olive Risley Seward has gathered up the memories ot the 
curious things and odd places she saw during the famous tour of the 
world with her father, and put them into most entertaining shape. 
TENNYSON'S FAIRIES. 

By JOAQUIN MILLER and others. 60 cents. 

A collection of stories such as boys and girls enjoy. 


It shows ‘‘ the other side” in a way to enlist 
y | 


Stories of Science and Travel. 


LOTUS BAY. 
By Laura D. NICHOLS. Quarto, cloth, $1.50. 


Their visit to the seashore opens a wide range to the author, and she 
improves it by introducing many choice bits of information about the 
wonders of sea and shore. « 


ALL AMONG THE LIGHTHOUSES ; 
CRUISE OF THE GOLDENROD. 
By MAry BRADFORD CROWNINSHIELD. 
cloth, $2.25; boards, $1.75. 
The story of an actual trip by a government light-house inspector, 


with three children in company. It is brimful of information, stir and 
life aboard ship and on shore. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE CHILDREN ABROAD; 
OR, THE IGNORAMUSES IN EUROPE. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, $2.25; boards, $1.75. 

The same children, with a larger party, sail for Hamburg, and visit 
the important cities of Germany, Switzerland and the south of France. 
The story 1s none the less fascinating for having so much of description 
and historical fact. 


OR, THE 


8vo, 


Choice Annuals. 


WIDE AWAKE VOLUME BB. 
Cloth, $2.00; boards, $1.50. 


In addition to dozens of taking short storiés and scores of bright 
pom. — anecdotes and pithy short tales, its great poem ¥ H. H. 
oyesen, and its famous contributions from Mrs, Jesse Benton Frémont, 
this volume gives many elaborately illustrated articles of lasting value. 


THE PANSY FOR 1889. 
With colored frontispiece. 
Cloth, $1.75; boards, $1.25. 


More than 400 pages of reading and pictures for children of eight to 
fifteen years in various lines of interest. There are sketches of home 
and forei life, religious instruction, biography, history, fiction, 
anecdote, letter writing. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN FOR 1889. 
Cloth, $1.75; boards, $1.25. 
h 


This big story book has many joyful features for the eyes of eager 
ten-year-olds—among them the captivating annals of ‘‘ Patchy and 
Hippity Hop,” by Mrs. M. F. Butts, and the pictorial account ot 
** Boy Bob’s Menagerie,’”” by Mrs. Frances A, Humphrey. Seventy- 
five full-page pictures. 


BABYLAND FOR 1889. 


With colored frontispiece. 
75 cents. 

Baby sees what creatures and people have contributed towards her 
clothes, her food and her playthings ; and in ‘“‘ Baby Bunting’s Neigh- 
bors”’ she becomes acquainted with the little children of other countries. 
Hundreds of short stories, jingles and pictures. 

LOTHROP’S ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL OF 
PROSE AND POETRY, 1889. ’ 
Five colored plates and numerous illustrations in 


black and white. Boards, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 
Rarely have covers enclosed such riches of eng’ adventure, travel, 
romantic history, novelty, poetry and picture, by the best authors and 
artists—from Marion Harland’s opening story of “ A Modern Hero,” 
on to Lucy Larcom’s closing ballad. 
BABY’S ANNUAL. 
Colored illustrations and many pictures in black 


and white. Boards, $1.25. 


PANSY SUNDAY BOOK. 
With colored frontispiece. 
Boards, $1.25. 


WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK, 1889. 


Boards, $1.00. 
A book of short stories and long ; good many of both; bright ones, 
all of them, long or short. The secret is; they are out of Wide Awake. 


Edited by ‘‘ Pansy.” 
. 


Cloth, $1.00; boards, 


Edited by ‘‘ Pansy.” 





Send for a Catalogue. 


2,000 live Books representing every department of Literature. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
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BOOK NEWS. 


A monthly publication giving prompt and accurate 
information concerning every new book—its scope, its 
worth, its price—together with miscellaneous items and 
articles of special interest to readers, authors, and pub- 
lishers. 

When ordering a change of address GIVE THE OLD 
POST-OFFICE @s well as the one to which you wish BooK 
NEWS sent, 

50 cents a year, postpaid. 





JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 





THE SAGAS OF THE NORSE KINGS. 
By HyatmMar Hjortu Boyvesen. 


The so-called Heimskringla, 7. ¢., orbis terrarum, is 
one of the world’s great histories. It was ostensibly 
written by the turbulent Icelandic chief, Snorre Stur- 
lasson (1178-1241), was translated into English by 
the Scotchman, Samuel Laing, in 1844, and has now 
been resurrected by Professor R. B. Anderson, late 
United States Minister to Denmark, who has supplied 
the Laing translation with an introduction and notes, 
and published it in four sumptuous volumes, with 
the sub-title ‘‘ The Sagas of the Norse Kings.”’ 

It is a singular fact that this book which is incon- 
testably one of the most important sources of English 
history, has never been rated at its true worth in 
England. Carlyle, with his liking for everything 
that was robust and vigorous, discovered Snorre rather 
late in his life and published his grotesque book ‘‘The 
Early Kings of Norway,’ which is a distorted and 
fragmentary digest of the raciest portions of the 
Heimskringla. The mere fact that Snorre relied 
largely upon tradition and accordingly is, at times, 
inaccurate in his facts and slipshod in his chronology 
is not sufficient to account for his neglect by British 
scholars. A man who wrote in the early part of the 
thirteenth century had nothing but tradition to rely on, 
regarding events that took place before his own birth; 
and the traditions of the great and hardy race which 
overthrew the Saxon rule in Great Britain and revital- 
ized with their vigorous blood a semi-effete nation, 
would, one should think, be a matter of tremendous 
consequence to the descendants of that nation. 

Professor E. A. Freeman has, to be sure, in his 
“ History of the Norman Conquest,” endeavored to 
minimize the influence of the Norsemen upon English 
manners and institutions, and claimed for the Saxons 
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a tough endurance and tenacity in oppression which 
itis most unlikely that they possessed. But Professor 
Freeman shows, incidentally, again and again, that 
he knows the Icelandic Sagas only at second-hand 
(and imperfectly at that) and his ill-concealed bias 
in favor of his theory makes his conclusions fre- 
quently problematic. 

In Germany the great work which bears the name 
of Snorre Sturlasson holds the undisputed rank 
of an historical classic. Next to the Germania of 
Tacitus, and the “Elder Edda’ it is regarded as 
the most important contribution to the early record 
of the Germanic race, and it has been utilized to its 
full extent as a source of judicial, sociological and 
mythological information. It has been compared 
in point of clearness and vigor of style with 
Herodotus; though, as a matter of fact, the 
Icelander is far more cautious and critical in sifting 
his material than the entertaining but credulous 
Father of History. 

What gives the “Sagas of the Norse Kings” its 
principal value, apart from its artistic merits, is the 
marvelously vivid light it throws‘upon the life and 
manners of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, not 
only in Norway, but in all the countries with which 
the Vikings came incontact. No onereads, of course, 
a chronicle of that day without making allowance 
for the credulity of the age and its romancing ten- 
dency; but even deducting all that is obviously fiction, 
there yet remainsa substantial residue of indubitable 
history; bearing the indelible stamp of authenticity. 

It must not be inferred that the Heimskringla 
bears any resemblance to the monkish chronicles (so 
numerous during the middle ages and generally so 
worthless) in which the pious scribe notes down 
contemporary events, more or less distorted, and 
attaches to them edifying reflections on the vanity 
and futility of all earthly glory. Snorre, though 
ostensibly a Christian, was distinctly secular. His 
natural weapon was the sword, rather than the pen. 

He had inherited from his foster-father, the learned 
chieftain John Loftsson, an extensive library of manu- 
scripts, consisting of mythological lays and geneo- 
logical records, and when he was not fighting his 
relatives and marrying rich wives, he devoted himself 
to the examination of these manuscripts, the value of 
which he was intelligent enough to perceive. How 
much he wrote himself of his great book, and how 
much he only edited or recast, in conformity with his 
plan, is difficult to determine. Most scholars incline 
to the belief that a considerable portion of the Hezms- 
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&ringla is the work of other hands. The book was 
continued after Snorre’s death by his nephew, the Scald, 
Sturla Thordson, who wrote the “Sagas of Hakon 
Hakonsson ”’ and ‘“‘ Magnus Law-Mender.’’ The so- 
called ‘‘ Younger Edda,” acollection of mythological 
tales and lays, partly prose, partly verse, has also been 
attributed to Snorre, and no doubt owes its origin to 
him. But his work in this case was chiefly that of a 
compiler and editor. 

The “‘ Sagas of the Norse Kings” is a connected 
narrative, dealing with the events which took place 
in Norway from the ninth to the thirteenth century. 
The mythical record which precedes the reign of 
Horold, the Fairhaired, is given only as legend and 
scarcely lays claim to credibility. ‘‘ The Saga of 
King Olaf,”” which Longfellow utilized in his ‘‘ Tales 
of a Wayside Inn,” is a fair specimen of the earlier 
sagas, abounding as it does in stirring events, striking 
characterizations and anecdotes of the raciest kind. 
These latter—many of which are told with the vivid- 
ness of actual experience—give the last touch of credi- 
bility to the text. We have not the space here to cite 
any of them, though a dozen at once suggest them- 
selves as tempting to relate. They have the bounding 
pulse and strong flavor of semi-barbarous man, and 
dispose us to congratulate ourselves that our birth was 
postponed, on account of circumstances, to a later 
century. It is very pleasant to have people of that 
type for ancestors, at a dozen or more removes; for 
such ancestry gives one a robust sense of vitality and 
assurance of survival, both for one’s self and one’s 
descendants. And that isa precious assurance. Men 
who forced adders down each other’s throats, laughed 
under torture and cut off each other’s heads for 
pastime might, however, have proved uncomfortable 
in a closer relationship. 

As for Snorre, he had, indeed, picked up a number 
of the arts of civilization. As an office-seeker, a 
matrimonial fortune-hunter and subsequent divorcer, 
he was far in advance of his age. He had some 
very piquant adventures—great chief and dignitary 
though he was—being cut out in one of his love-affairs 
by a handsome scamp of a nephew, who had the 
advantage of him both in looks and in years. As 
speaker of the Icelandic legislature, it is suspected 
that he was very modern indeed, and not above 
financial considerations; but when his rulings got him 
into trouble, he resorted to the medizval expedient 
of summoning his eight hundred men-at-arms to 
escort him to and from the assembly. There appears 
to be evidence, too, that he rendered decisions in his 
capacity as judge (for the AV/thing of Iceland, was 
both a legislative assembly and a supreme court) 
with a view to benefiting himself; for he divided an 
inheritance so as to give the lion’s share to a pretty 
heiress, named Solveig, whom he had determined to 
marry, and whom he would have married if the 
aforesaid nephew had not interfered. Furthermore, 
he conceived the daring plan to barter away the 
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independence of his native country to the king of 
Norway, in return for the dignity of Eart of Iceland, 
with the revenues thereunto appertaining; but 
this treacherous ambition became his ruin. In 
Norway, whither he had journeyed at the king’s 
invitation, his shrewdness for the first time deserted 
him. He formed a friendship with King Hakon’s 
father-in-law and most dangerous enemy, Duke 
Skule, and thereby forfeited the good graces of the 
king. His nephew, Sturla, who aspired to the same 
dignity as. his uncle, availed himself of this circum- 
stance and slandered him at court. Hakon having 
been convinced of his bad faith was now bent upon 
accomplishing his destruction and after Sturla’s 
death used as his tool Snorre’s son-in-law, Gissur, 
who in 1241 attacked the old chieftain and slew him. 

It might seem, at first blush, that a man of such 
character could scarcely have written a great book; 
and great, in the sense of being. imbued with lofty 
sentiments, Snorre’s work is not. Its greatness con- 
sists in the marvelous fidelity with which it reflects the 
age. The man who wrote it was in the midst of 
affairs ; he passed his life in the perpetual stress of 
tangled circumstance and in the shock of vehement 
action. He was himself a vital part of the age which 
he described; and it follows from this, that his best 
descriptive strokes were unconscious ones. It is in no 
sense a philosophical or philosophized treatise he has 
produced, like the ‘‘ Germania”’ of Tacitus, but a vivid 
and purely objective chronicle, instinct with the ruddy 
blood of the Norse race in medizeval times. 

The editor, Prof. R. B. Anderson, has performed 
his work with insight and care. For his corrections 
of Snorre’s chronology he claims no independent 
merit, but acknowledges his indebtedness to Scandi- 
navian authorities, particularly to the Swede Hilde- 
brand, and the recently deceased Icelander, Vigfusson. 
Some of Mr. Laing’s notes he has retained, but a 
larger number he has culled from Norwegian, 
Swedish and Danish scholars, who have devoted 
their lives to research in connection with the Saga 
literature. The notes are copious and of varied 
character, many being in the nature of references to 
parallel passages in other Sagas; some aiming to 
correct incomplete or inaccurate statements, and 
others furnishing geographical and historical data 
needed for the elucidation of the text. Beside the 
introduction,which gives a concise review of what has 
been accomplished in this branch of study by other 
scholars, and giving credit where credit is due, the 
book contains two carefully compiled and complete 
indexes of geographical and proper names. Alto- 
gether this new edition is worthy of its author and 
a credit to American scholarship. 





=Tennyson has written an epithalamium on the 
Duke and Duchess of Fife. He has been offered 
$1,000 for its first publication. 
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ANDREW LANG. 


“A scholar without pedantry, a master of light yet 
polished verse, a profound student of folk-lore and 
anthropology, a journalist capable of all save dull- 
ness, the laureate and the chronicler of many sports, 
Mr. Andrew Lang is King among free lances—the 
Admirable Crichton of modern letters.”’ Such are 
the ‘winged words ” in which a writer in a late issue 
of the Scots Observer justly and felicitously hits off 
the salient features of the subject of our sketch. 
Like R. L. Stevenson, William Black, and not a few 
other living writers who lend a lustre to British litera- 
ture, Andrew Lang is a native of Scotland, in which 
country he was born in 1844. He has been by no 
means communicative in regard to his early life and 
history, but the following from an article on “ Fish- 
ing in Tweed and Yarrow,” written by him fora 
recent number of Wide Awake, tells us that he spent 
his youthful days, partially at least, in the Scottish 
border-land. ‘‘ We lived”’ he says “just a mile 
below the place where the Yarrow flows into the 
Ettrick, and just two miles above the place where the 
Ettrick flows into the Tweed. The location thus 
indicated is in Selkirkshire, or ‘“‘ The Forest,’’ whose 
“flowers were a’ wed awa’”’ in the fatal battle of 
Flodden, and is the very centre-spot of Scottish 
legendary tradition, ballad, song, and story. It is 
in the district wherein Scott and Hogg and Leyden 
“made themselves’? and which Wordsworth so 
charmingly celebrates in his poems on the Yarrow. 

From a paper to his ‘‘ Alma Mater’s Mirror” we 
infer that his school-boy days were mainly spent in 
Edinburgh, in attendance at the Academy of that 
famed seat of learning. Thence, in 1862, he passed 
to the College Hall of St. Leonard’s, a sort of superior 
boarding-house in connection with the ancient uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, something, he tells us, between 
the Master’s House of an English public school and a 
Hall at Oxford, in which he lived in family under the 
Master. Although Mr. Lang speaks with the highest 
respect of the professors to whose prelections he lis- 
tened, he confesses, in a very derogatory tone, to have 
derived little profit therefrom. The lectures, how- 
ever, of the eminent professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Mr. Ferrier, he describes as the ‘‘ most interesting and 
inspiriting I ever listened to at Oxford or St. An- 
drews.”’ 

Unprofitable in the way of scholarship as St. 
Andrews was to the young “/téra/eur, it held, and still 
holds, a place far closer to his Scottish and poetic 
heart than the more dignified Oxford. We quote the 
following excerpt from his quaintly and delicately 
beautiful poem ‘‘ Almz Matres,”’ not only as illustra- 
ting this, but as a not infelicitous specimen of his 
dainty style: 


“St. Andrews by the Northern sea, 
A haunted town it is to me! 
* x * 
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And therefore art thou yet more dear 
O, little city, grey and sere; 

Though shrunken from thine ancient pride, 
And lonely by thy lonely sea, 

Than these fair halls on Isis’ side, 
Where youth an hour came back to me ! 


A land of waters green and clear, 

Of willows and of poplars tall ; 
And, in the spring time of the year, 

The white May breaking over all, 
And Pleasure quick to come at call. 

And summer rides by marsh and wold, 
And autumn with her crimson pall 

About the towers of Magdalen rolled ; 
And strange enchantments from the past, 

And memories of the friends of old, 
And strong Tradition, binding~-fast 

The “ flying terms’’ with bands of gold. 
All these hath Oxford; all are dear, 

But dearer far the little town, 
The drifting surf, the wintry year, 

The college of the scarlet gown, 
St. Andrews by the Northern sea, 

That is a haunted town to me!” 


On leaving St. Andrews in 1865, he entered Oxford 
University where he kept terms for three years and 
took his degree of M.A., and became Fellow of 
Merton College, indulging and feeding his literary 
predilections. He became a thoroughly-equipped 
classical scholar, being captivated by the grand 


‘ bards of ancient Greece, especially by Homer and 


Theocritus. The study of comparative mythology 
and kindred subjects had also special charms for 
him and has furnished material for some of his most 
charming stories and lays. His two more elaborate 
works on mythology, ‘‘Custom and Myth” and 
“Myth, Ritual, and Religion’’ are regarded as 
authoritative on their subjects. His views on the 
origin of myths are characterized by special freshness 
and originality, exploding the theory that myth-makers 
lived in a tremulous and passionate sympathy with 
nature ‘‘and that myths and marchen are only 
disease of language’’ and nothing but picturesque 
descriptions of dawn, sunset, clouds, dew, tempest, 
and other natural phenomena. He has on the con- 
trary expounded the anthropological or historical 
method of studying the subject with admirable clear- 
ness, showing that myths are legacies to civilized 
men from their remote and barbarian ancestors, and 
that they are best explained from studying the 
customs and beliefs of contemporary savages. 

Asa scholar Mr. Lang is altogether the antipode of 
the ‘‘particle-hunter.” He seizes the spirit of the 
poet he translates and is in fullest sympathy with it. 
He is eminently an idylist and his prose translations 
as of Homer and Theocritus, Bion and Moschus are 
as beautifully rhythmical and poetic as if expressed in 
rhyme. ‘The rich rhythmical prose,” says a critic 
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already quoted,” which he has chosen to represent 
the sounding hexameters of the Odyssey, entitle him 
to a place beside the great scholars of that golden age 
of translation, the sixteenth century.” 

Of his original lays, Stedman is inclined to rank 
his ‘ Ballade of His Choice of a Sepulchre” as 
Lang’s highest mark as a lyrist, “and perhaps,” he 
goes on to say, “the freest vein of his ‘Rhymes a la 
Mode,’ is in the long poems that do not fall under 
that designation, such as ‘The Fortunate Islands.’” 
‘«*Cameos”’ and “Sonnets from the Antique,’’’ he 
adds, ‘‘are at the head of their class, and naturally, 
for no other Oxonian is at once so variously equipped 
as a scholar and so much of a poet.” 

As a specimen of his work of translation in other 
than the classic field—namely the French—we can 
merely notice ‘‘ The Dead Leman, and Other Tales,” 
from the repertory of Theophile Gautier, Mérimée, 
About, Tolstoi, Th. Bentzon and Balzac, a septet of 
masterpieces, each as perfect as scholarship and care 
can make it. 

Of his fairy tale ‘‘The Gold of Fairnilee,’’ the 
London Spectator says: ‘If we are to have a fairy 
tale, it is well to have the real thing, and this Andrew 
Lang has given us.” 

The following word-picture of Andrew Lang as he 
is at present, or, at least, was, in the spring of last year, 
we extract from Harper's Magazine, for May, 1888: 


“Mr. Andrew Lang, journalist and “¢érateur by 
profession, is distinctively a university man, with the 
‘‘Oxford manner,” though apart from that his tall, 
slender figure, keen and sharply cut face, with dash 
of hair prematurely gray for a man of forty-four, and 
quick, nervous way, make him seem much like an 
American type. His morning hours are given to 
scholarly work in his Kensington study. After that 
he strolls cityward, looking in at the Athenzeum or 
Savile Club, and seeming then entirely a man of 
leisure, though before the afternoon is over, on the 
way orin the Daily News office, he will have man- 
aged to dash off one of those clever and sparkling 
editorials, full of quotations and references supplied 
by his overflowing memory, which every reader of 
that journal recognizes as Lang's.” 


Like William Black, Mr. Lang is a devotee of the 
angle, as is happily exhibited in the genial and 
kindly lines ‘‘ To Andrew Lang,” by R. L. Stevenson, 
which speak equally for the head and heart of both 
writer and subject. Mr. Lang’s permanent residence 
is, we need scarcely say, in London, that leviathan 
which absorbs so much British capacity and genius. 

For many years Mr. Lang has been a prolific con- 
tributor to reviews and magazines. As a critic he is 
unsparing in his scorn of pretentiousness and presump- 
tion, butas a rule he applies his scourge with genial 
good humor and kindly leniency. 

What Mr. Lang’s friendliest critics deplore is his 
want of enthusiasm, He has not written much to 
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touch the heart. It would be impossible from his 
writings to determine the political or theological party 
to which he is attached, or what is his opinion on 
almost any great and serious subject. But, as we have 
already indicated, he is but forty-five years of age, 
and his best work may yet be expected from him. 

Andrew Lang’s works, published in book form are: 
‘Ballads and Lyrics of Old France,” ‘ Ballades in 
Blue China,” “The Library,” ‘“ Helen of Troy,” 
‘*Princess Nobody,” ‘‘ Custom and Myth,” “ Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief,” ‘‘Rhymes ala Mode,” 
‘ Ballades and Verses Vain,”’ ‘‘ The Politics of Aristo- 
tle,’’ ‘‘ Letters to Dead Authors,’’ ‘‘ Books and Book 
Men,” ‘ The Mark of Cain,’’ ‘‘In the Wrong Para- 
dise,”’ ‘“‘Myth Ritual and Religion,” ‘ Ballads of 
Books,’ ‘‘ Letters on Literature,’’ ‘‘ Lost Leaders,” 
‘‘Grass of Parnassus,”’ and ‘“‘ The Gold of Fairnilee,”’ 
His translations from the French are: ‘ Perrault’s 
Tales,” “Johnny Nut and the Golden Goose,” 
** Aucassin and Nicolette,”’ and ‘‘ The Dead Leman.” 
He is the editor of the English Worthies series of 
Biographies, and has now in press ‘“‘ The Blue Fairy 
Book,” in which he has collected or retold a number 
of fairy stories. 


SONNET OF MICHAEL ANGELO ON DANTE. 


He sank from earth to the abysses blind, 
And saw both hells, and lived, and made ascent 
To God, led by his thought magnificent, 
Whose light of truth he poured on us mankind, 
That lordly star of price in our night shined 
Revealing the Eternal ; ere it went 
This muddy world such wages on it spent 
As to our choicest souls is still assigned. 


Ill greeted by his people’s thanklessness 
Were Dante’s labors, Dante’s high desire ; 
Only the just man these forbear to bless. 
Were but such birthright mine! might I aspire 
To his sharp exile, to his righteousness, 
No man’s estate on earth were lifted higher. 
O. Elton, in London Academy. 


=The early publication is announced of ‘‘ The 
Diaries of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore,” in two 
volumes, with numerous illustrations. It will give a 
record of their life and work from 1812 to 1883, with 
the addresses and speeches of Sir Moses, his corres- 
pondence with ministers, ambassadors, and repre- 
sentative bodies; full accounts of all his missions in 
the cause of humanity; firmans and edicts of Eastern 
monarchs; his opinions on financial, political, and 
religibus subjects; anecdotes relating to men and 
events of his time. The work has been edited by 
Dr. E. Loewe, the oriental scholar, who accompanied 
Sir Moses Montefiore on his mission to Damascus 
and Constantinople in 1840. 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


By Tatcotr WILLIAMs. 


The puzzle {of knowing what to read oneself is a 
serious.one. It is nothing like as hard as knowing 
what{to give children toread. Most works on books 
and reading shed no light on this problem. Few 
parents have any experience which aids them. The 
books of their youth are antiquated, outgrown, or, to 
their,horror, do not interest their own children. The 
books ofj the day they have had no time to know. 
To lay out any course of reading or any policy of 
selection in the books their children shall have, they 
find almost impossible, 


* 
% * 


For all such and for many more, Miss Mary E. Burt, 
in her ‘Literary Landmarks,” has done a great 
service. It is without exception the best book on 
books and reading for children yet written. It does 
not cost much—6o cents. It is crammed full of fact 
and suggestion. It is sound. Noone will agree with 
all its critical judgments. Miss Burt is misled by the 
pinchbeck of the story of ‘‘Arnon;” she fails to see, 
as injcomparing Lanier to Wordsworth that the great 
men are great not in what can be compared, but 
in what is incomparable. But in the main she is 
right all through. She holds appreciation higher 
than acquirement. Her methods are admirable 
and useful. She has learned that the best hits best 
the young taste. Above all she knows how pure high 
genius always is. Aboveacertain level the snow 
is never sullied and crimsons only by the touch of the 
sun. Throughout, “ Literary Landmarks”’ is a book 
for both parent and teacher to read and use. 


ay 

The mercantile instinct and experience in trade is 
not one which in these legal days men rate high in 
the work of government. .History teaches otherwise. 
For a thousand years, in Europe, the business of gov- 
ernment was better done by men of trade than by 
any one else. This is the lesson of the ‘‘ Hapsa 
Towns,”’ by Miss Helen Zimmern. The waters, the 
trade, and, in great share, the cities of Northern 
Europe were governed for centuries by the traders of 
the Hanseatic League, centering about the peninsula 
of Denmark, just as Italian traders were doing the 
same about their peninsula for the Mediterranean. 
This holds true yet, and whenever new work is to be 
done the man with a genius for trade is apt to be the 
first man up to it. Unfortunately Miss Zimmern has 
made her book too much a scrappy collection of 
facts and too little a history, with a skeleton of dates 
clothed with the development and working of insti- 
tutions. But, in English, outside of Mr. Richard 
Lodge’s excellent article on the Hanseatic League in 
the “‘ Britannica,”’ there is nothing better to be had 
than this book in the ‘‘ Story of Nations ”’ series. 
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The way in which business push may, through faith 
in something higher, subdue kingdoms, and put to 
flight the armies of the aliens, is made clear in Mr. 
Eli Thayer’s “ History of the Kansas Crusade.”’ From 
end to end, this great work which turned back slavery 
and built a great State, was all business. There was 
land West, and there were men going there, and 
the Kansas Emigration Society turned the men on the 
land in the right place, as the rivers are turned over 
land which is to laugh with harvests. Business men 
put up the money, did the work on business lines and 
would have made a business profit out of the great 
work of redeeming a continent from slavery, if 
they could have had their way. Neither the politi- 
cians nor the abolitionists accomplished as much as 
the knot of business men who backed Mr. Thayer. 
Yet so much is made of politics and sentiment in all 
our histories that men and women born since 1860 
hardly know that there was such a thing as Mr. 
Thayer’s company. But each decade sees like work, 
and forty years hence it may be clear that the knot of 
business men behind Hampton Institute and the like, 
on the one hand, and new Southern furnaces on the 
other, did more to solve the Southern problem than 
all the combined sectional politics on both sides. 


* 
%* * 


Mr. Reuben Davis, in his ‘‘ Recollections of Missis- 
sippi,” has another life of which to tell, a life of 
barbarism, of disorder and of a low civilization. It has 
not much to interest now; but one of these days it will 
be inconceivable that the same nation held the two 
lives of which this book and the one I have just spoken 
tell, and incredible that men should ever have doubted 
which would win. 


* 
* 


Yet, doubtless, to-day the surf of some new ground- 
swell in the great ocean of huinanity is beating on the 
dry sand of wrong, if our ears were only open to its 
thunder. Possibly, who knows? its echo can be 
caught in books like Mr. Walter Besant’s ‘ Children 
of Gibeon.’’ It carries the new gospel that nothing 
can be right while wrong is done to the weak, noth- 
ing justifiable while injustice is done to the down- 
trodden, and in the long run nothing profitable whose 
profit rests on any system which leaves the worker in 
want of the first needs of life. A book which tells 
this and which tells it as Mr. Besant does is packed 
fuller of dynamite than most know; but it is better, 
even in a novel, to have the truth told before the 
revolution rather than after, and the ‘‘ Children of 
Gibeon”’ simply tells how poor women work in want 
and despair in most, perhaps all, large cities, on wages 
ground down by that most cruel of all taskmasters 
who lays his hand on all—employés and employed 
alike—the doctrine of modern trade, that the cheap- 
est is always the greatest good to the greatest number. 
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Mr. Austin Dobson began to publish at twenty-eight, 
which is young for a poet, and now, twenty-one years 
later, he reaches what might be called his poetical 
majority in a two-volume edition of his collected 
poets. But if Mr. Dobson published late, it was 
because his verse is all such as comes only in matu- 
rity—in the poet and the age for which he writes, If 
we needed any proof that the impulse in romantic 
verse which began with the ‘“‘ Ancient Mariner” just 
ninety years ago was about over, Mr. Dobson’s verse 
would give it. Itis of a far higher order than Lang, 
or Locker, or Gosse, with whom he is sometimes 
grouped. There will never come atime when the 
best of his verse will not be read; but it will always 
be read by men of a cultivated, it may be a cloyed, 
appetite; and it will always be admired for its fineness 
rather than its force, its suggestion rather than its 
initiative. 

** x 


The ‘‘ Walks Abroad of Two Young Naturalists,” 
by M. Charles Beaugrand, has been published in this 
country, but it is hard to see why, for all its examples 
are naturally drawn from Europe and are wide of the 
mark here. The mosquito‘and not the gnat; the 
lobster and not the shrimp or prawn; our roach and 
not the winged English blatta; the heron and not the 
stork, and so on indefinitely, are needed in an 
American book. The genera of the two opposite 
shores of the Atlantic—particularly in the simpler 
marine life—are sufficiently alike to give the book 
some value ; but it cannot compare for usefulness with 
the books of Heilprin, Burroughs, or Abbott in the 
same field. 


* 
* * 


“ Korean Tales,” by Dr. N. H. Allen, adds the 
folk-lore of what isin many ways the most interesting 
of the countries on the Pacific coast of Asia to the 
folk-stories of China and Japan, and it gives—what 
folk-lore sometimes misses—a vivid picture of Korean 
life. 

x % 

“Seven Thousand Words Often Mispronounced”’ 
is a very useful book, whose author, Mr. William 
Henry P. Phyfe, shows his wisdom by deferring to 
Stormouth, who for this generation fills the place 
Smart did for the last. ‘‘ When in doubt, turn to 
Smart.”” At the same time, Mr. Phyfe is not always 
consistent ; he abandons his own plan of following 
local pronunciation when he comes to Oriental lan- 
guages and he leans a little too heavily on authority. 
Now a good pronunciation is not to be got by follow- 
ing any one dictionary, but by patiently grouping 
authorities, weighing them, and watching usage. It 
is amazing how much you can do for your pronunci- 
ation—a word Mr. Phyfe is wrong about—by noting the 
words in this ‘‘Seven Thousand” in which it differs 
from your usage and then finding out which is right, 
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you or Mr. Phyfe, and how little can be done by 
constantly running to some one dictionary. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Parton has written ¢he life, Mr. McMaster the 
literary, and now Mr. John S. Morse has written 
the political life of Benjamin Franklin. Mr. Morse 
modestly disclaims the need for his book while 
Mr. Parton is open to all, but he has written a very 
interesting and a very useful account of the one 
American who grows greater the farther time removes 
him. 

> xx 

‘* What one can do with a Chafing-dish”’ is a good 
conception not well carried out. Mr. H. L. Sawtelle 
leaves out one most important share of a good curry ; 
his Welsh rarebit is not the best which can be done, 
and he is not precise enough in his receipts and gives 
no hint how many they aim to provide for. 


* 
* * 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford has a gift for atmosphere. 
He showed this in ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs.” The effect of the 
oriental atmosphere on the occidental mind has full 
play in it. When Mr. Crawford tried his hand on 
character in ‘‘ Dr. Claudius”’ he made a mess of it. 
“‘ Sant’ Ilario,”’ like its predecessor ‘‘ Saracinesca,’’ is 
a study in Italian atmosphere. It is a book of inside 
travel done in a novel, only instead of taking mu- 
seums for his sight-seeing the traveler takes people. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Charles Whiting Baker in ‘‘ Monopolies and 
the People”’ has briefly told the story of trusts, and 
the conclusion he reaches that competition has broken 
down and that nothing is left but government owner- 
ship or government regulation. He prefers the last. 
But there is no use deciding point blank on a thing 
not yet twenty years old. A smoky chimney may 
only need cleaning. It does not always require to be 
rebuilt. Atthe same time any one who wants to 
know what amazing progress the root has made should 
read Mr. Baker's book. 

**% 

Mr. Edward Eggleston’s “‘ First Book of American 
History’ few parents will lay down without taking 
home to their children. 

x" % 

Miss Lydia Hoyt Farmer in her “ Short History of 
the French Revolution” has shown appreciation of the 
great work done in this terrible convulsion by giving a 
chapter to its legislation. But even this is not space 
enough, and one could read the book and not learn 
the beneficent result of all this bloodshed—in all not 
a tithe of the deaths in any one of a dozen civil or 
religious persecutions. Yet by frankly using the work 
of others Miss Farmer has made a book wiich grates 
on one’s taste but still gives one’s head many facts. 
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TEN GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Some time since we offered a prize for a list of the 
best books for boys and girls, excluding, of course, 
the Bible and purely religious works. Out of 320 
competitors the award was made by a committee 
recognized as of the best literary capacity, and the 
list may be of service to others. It comprises : 


. “ Little Women,” Miss Alcott. 

. “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” Frances Burnett. 
. ‘David Copperfield,” Charles Dickens. 

. “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” John Bunyan. 

. ‘Scottish Chiefs,” Jane Porter. 

. “ Andersen’s Fairy Tales.” 

“Robinson Crusoe.” 

. “ Tales from Shakespeare,” Charles Lamb. 
. “ Arabian Nights.” 

. ‘Water Babies,” Kingsley. 

St. Louis Republican. 


A FICTION-MAKER OF TOKIO, 


It is particularly hard to believe in a Japanese liter- 
ature. One can accept the letter-characters over the 
tiny shops as being in some fashion significant, but 
to understand the portrayal of virtue and vice, of 
mighty deeds and sublime scenes, of joy and despair, 
by a set of cross-bones playing cricket is beyond the 
Occidental intelligence. And the idea of these 
solemn lines taking it upon themselves to convey 
modern fiction to this quaint little public in flapping 
cimono and clattering ge/a, that warms itself over a 
hibachi, and sits all day on the floor of its curious 
domiciles, and goes bareheaded about its business in 
the streets, is more exceedingly queer. 

I know they do though, not because they have con- 
veyed any to me, but because I have a Japanese 
friend who is a novelist, and to-night I sat and 
watched him decorating the fortunes of his heroine 
fora long time. His workshop has no Grub Street 
suggestions in it. Shall I describe it to you? 

It is a little room, a very little room. ‘‘ Six mats,” 
is its Japanese measurement, and a mat is about six 
feet by four. It is full of the soft, dull light that 
pulses from a square white paper lantern; the low, 
bright wooden ceiling gives back a pale-brown gleam 
here and there. There is a silvery glint in the frail 
panelled walls, which I have learnt not to lean 
against; and in a warm grey-shadowed recess a 
gold Buddha crosses his feet and stretches forth his 
palms, smiling gently upon the lotus which he holds. 
In another recess stand the curious vessels of iron 
and clay and bamboo for the tea-ceremony. 

There was nothing in the room an hour ago except 
my novelist and his table and his tools and me. He 
sat on the floor ina flowing garment of brown silk 
lined with blue, his legs disposed comfortably under 
him. I sat there too with mine contorted under me. 
It takes time to adapt one’s muscles to the Japanese 
point of view. It is a lacquered table, about a foot 
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high—such a wonderful table! For it has stood be- 
fore the altars of dusky Buddhist temples and upborne 
the curling incense of many generations—genera- 
tions that lived and prayed and clattered away into 
an obscurity deeper than that of the temple, though 
the great bronze feet of Buddha behind the altar 
stirred never a hair’s-breadth from that place to keep 
them company. The lacquer is so honest and so old 
that it has turned a mysterious greenish-brown, and 
over this runs a sparing design of wild roses in deep- 
cut gold, turning down the claw feet of some imagina- 
tive monster which support the massive slab. My 
friend’s writing materials are as idyllic as his sur- 
roundings—his paper is delicately tinted yellow, with 
blue lines running up and down. His inkstand is a 
carved ebony slab, with one end hollowed out for 
water to rub his cube of india ink in, and holds the 
four or five daintily decorated bamboo brushes which 
are his pens. Naturally he does not write his novel, 
he paints it. Beginning at the end of the whole, at 
the left of every page and at the top of every line, 
straight down between the two blue parallels his small 
brown hand goes, with quick delicate dark touches 
from which are springing the woes of O-Mitsu-san, 
or Miss Honey Sweet, and the heroism of Matsuo- 
san, or the Strong Pine Tree. 

The depiction went on very evenly and quietly as I 
watched. There were no pauses in which my author 
gnawed his bamboo brush-end in a despairing effort 
to express a modern psychical complication which 
should equal love to the wth. He seemed to spin his 
novel, carefully but confidently, giving me the idea 
that he was doing it exactly as he knew it ought to be 
done, leaving virtues of style to the technique of the 
brush. 

I began to marvel about O-Mitsu-san and Matsuo- 
san—whether aught of magic could give me a genuine 
sympathy with their fortunes, any more than I could 
be conjured into sitting comfortably on the floor, or 
finding an illuminative faith in the gold Buddha smil- 
ing among the shadows in the corner. Fortunately, 
I thought, there is no need for a rapport between my 
foreign self and these gentle ones of Nippon,, whom 
the Pacific has sequestered so long and so well. Itis 
nothing to them that I look at life horizontally, noth- 
ing to me that they look at it obliquely, and it seems 
to be a physical impossibility that we should alter our 
lines of vision. They will go on drawing its three- 
stringed sorrows out of the samisen, sitting on their 
heels, studying the philosophy of Confucius, and 
dreaming of Nirvana without fear. And we will con- 
tinue to think we adore Wagner, and bear ourselves 
more erectly than ever, and, debating whether Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has said the final word regarding 
the Christian religion, feel exactly as uncomfortable 
about it as people did before Mrs. Humphry Ward 
was born, Why, then, should one not go on looking 
at O-Mitsu and Matsuo-san from a decorative stand- 
point merely—and as heathen? 
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The pages of a Japanese novel sent in to my friend 
told me why. I did not gather it from the text—the 
text did not seem to me to be explicit upon any point; 
I drew it from the illustrations. In grace of outline, 
in naturalness of detail, and in truth of perspective 
the illustrations approached highly conventionalized 
fashion plates; nevertheless I recognized in them 
something human after the pattern with which other 
continents had made me familiar. In one a youth in 
a Derby hat, with the handle of his cane in his mouth, 
a New York youth drawn after the verisimilitude of 
tea-chests, gazed over a garden wall at a Japanese 
maiden of the regular d77c-d-brac design gathering 
plum blossoms. In another a foreign lady—by her 
clothes—rode by in a jiurikisha with a muff in one 
hand and a teapot in the other, while a violent-look- 
ing two-sworded Samurai person made as rapidly after 
her as his dignity would let him. 

So there we were in person. As we had incorpo- 
rated ourselves into the national life, so we were in- 
corporated zolens volens into the national literature. 
The heathen intellect had taken the trouble to evolve 
serious ideas about the foreign resident and to print 
them—a liberty the foreign resident could in no wise 
resent unless he were acquainted with the Chinese 
alphabet. 

This seemed to me to be reason enough for recipro- 
city—for one more effort to discern a little by the light 
that fell from the gracious golden face of Buddha in 
the shadowed recess. So I begged, as a beginning, to 
hear about the novel that was in process of picturing 
before me, and about other novels. My friend had 
been attached to one of the Japanese legations abroad, 
and was therefore able, he said, to infuse ‘‘ the inter- 
est of foreign affairs’’ into his work. His own 
wanderings in Europe and America were to form its 
base, and, in addition to O-Mitsu and Matsuo-san, ‘‘a 
noble young lady named Jane’”’ would grace its pages 
—the final reward of virtue and perseverence on the 
part of thehero. The story would aim also to impart 
‘some instructions’ in the political economy of for- 
eign parts. My friend was not acquainted with the 
analytic schools ; he had not read George Eliot or 
George Meredith or Tolstoi or Daudet or Henry 
James. His idea was evidently to amuse his readers 
with a story and give it an instructive value to elevate 
its tone. As to the common novels, like the paper- 
covered thing I held, they, he assured me, were full 
of the exploits of the samurai of other days, of epi- 
sodes ending in hava-kirz, of the jealousies and 
intrigues of the professional gezshas, and did not 
usually form an improving literary exercise. The 
text of this one, for instance, excited vain desires 
and discontent. I looked at it, and I thought the 
imagination might as easily be stimulated by a dado. 

My novelist’s ‘“‘ copy ’’ seemed to me to be dainti- 
ness itself, yet he intended to have it duplicated “ by 
an artist’ before sending it to the publishers, the suc- 
cess of the book depending so largely upon its 
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artistic forthbringing. Every word-picture he would 
have cut in wood, though this was an expensive way 
of producing it. I spoke of the binding. Oh, his 
public would not look at the binding. 

What he told me of his publishing arrangements 
was delicious. ‘‘I pay the publisher myself,”’ he 
said. ‘Ido not mind losing by my own work, but I 
will not permit another person to make money by it. 
The true dignity of authorship does not allow that,” 
I found it difficult to explain to him somehow that 
in our country the dignity of authorship demands 
competition among publishers—immediate returns 
and freedom from the risk of fickle public taste. I 
did not think he could be made to understand it. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan, in The Atheneum, 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


Sunday, September 15th, was the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of James Fenimore Cooper, 
the first American writer of fiction to gain a wide 
acceptance outside the English language, for, as Mr. 
Brander Matthews demonstrates in his interesting 
article in the Cexéury, in this respect Cooper may 
fairly be held to be the predecessor of Irving. Nor 
is it strange that, although Cooper took up authorship 
ten years after Irving had achieved-a reputation in 
England and the United States, he should have 
achieved a popularity in continental Europe, where 
the genial historian of the Knickerbockers was 
scarcely known. Cooper’s novels, markedly his 
earlier ones, like ‘‘ The Spy”’ and the ‘‘ Mohicans,” 
are stories of action, and vigorous, exciting, long- 
sustained action, told by a writer who excelled in 
depicting the outward manifestations of character 
rather than in analysis. His knowledge of Nature 
was only equalled by his power of depicting it, and to 
the forests and lakes of America he led the imagina- 
tion of Europeans in that time when they were most 
anxious for novelty and when the demand for the 
stirring and the strange had not been as yet answered 
by the French romantic school. The warmest testi- 
mony to the sudden and sharp impression Cooper 
made on the English-reading public, which of neces- 
sity knew him first among Europeans, is to be found 
in the disbelief freely expressed in the assertion that 
he was American born and bred. Some English 
reviewers insisted that his early books bore indubitable 
evidence of being written about America by an 
Englishman who was gaining a factitious importance 
by representing himself to be that very uncommon 
creature—an American man of letters. One bold 
reviewer undertook to show that Cooper himself did 
not know where he was born, that so far from’ being 
a native of Burlington, N. J., he was a native of the 
Isle of Man. It was not that Cooper did not picture 
America as it was, but because he didn’t depict it as 
Englishmen thought it was, that at the very outset of 
his career he was compelled to demonstrate that he 
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was as American as American ancestry and birth 
can make a man. 

The secret of Cooper’s power was that he painted 
what he had seen with wonderful force and fidelity. 
Before he took up the trade of authorship he had 
been a student, a naval officer, a man of leisure and 
abundant means, and the last character he ever 
maintained. 

For the exercise of a literary faculty of the highest 
order in a direction suited to his genius he uncon- 
sciously had undergone the most desirable training. 
His boyhood and earliest youth were passed at 
Cooperstown, then on the frontier of that vast region 
known vaguely as “‘ out West.”” He was the son of a 
wealthy land-owner, and passed his leisure time with 
Indians, trappers and the 
hardy borderers that were 
to be found the hangers- 
on of a pioneer settle- 
ment. That he was not 
cut off from the influences 
of the wide world hun- 
dreds of miles back of 
Cooperstown is evidenced 
by the familiar story of 
Talleyrand’s visit to that 
sylvan seat of wealth in 
the wilderness. Thence 
Cooper went to college, 
where he studied a little . 
and manifested such a : 
vivacity of disposition as . 
to induce the faculty to » | 
ask him to remove to is 
some other institution of 
learning. The sea had ° 
great attractions for 
Cooper — indeed, in his 
affections its only rival 
was the forest. Passing 
a short apprenticeship 
in the merchant service 
Cooper entered the navy. 
After several years’ ser- 
vice he retired, to lead the life of a wealthy country 
gentleman at Cooperstown. The anecdote is familiar 
that one day while wading through a tiresome 
British novel of the period, he put it by with the 
remark, addressed to his wife, that he believed he 
could writea better novel himself. It must have been 
a very poor novel indeed if the first product of 
Cooper’s pen was superior to it. ‘‘ Precaution,” the 
first ot Cooper’s novels, may be read with pleasure by 
those who find a glowing moral satisfaction in duty 
performed. Cooper had not found the keynote of 
his genius, that was all. When he wrote of society 
he was at his worst; it is hard to tell whether he 
was at best when he wrote of the sea or the forest. 
It is the fashionjJnowadays to speak patronizingly, 
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not to say derisively, of Cooper. Much cheap news- 
paper wit has been pelted at the noble red man of 
Cooper’s novels. Perhaps Cooper did idealize the red 
man, but he idealized Indians very different from the 
drunken copper-colored vagabonds one sees hanging 
round frontier forts at the present day. The red men 
that Cooper drew were men of the race that produced 
such forest statesmen and warriors as Miantonomoh, 
King Philip, Uncas, Pontiac and Tecumseh, and 
such a chivalrous, gentle knight as Massasoit. Such 
chiefs were brave ; capable not only of tracking their 
foes, but of traversing the schemes of their enemies 
by forming alliances that required master minds to 
keep them in operation. We know the skill with 
which Pontiac wove a web of conspiracy around the 
unsuspicious English gar- 
risons; and we know how 
near it came to perfect 
success. Pontiac’s birch 
bark currency was the 
work of one who had 
studied his enemy tho- 
roughly. Such a race 
Cooper took for his 
models. Cooper’s sailors 
are excellent, though the 
narrative of their doings 
is at times a thought too 
technical for the everyday 
landsman. He showed 
the cosmopolitanism of 
his genius in painting the 
best picture of Nelson to 
be found in fiction; 
“that frail, ardent man” 
seems to stand before 
us as we read ‘“ Wing- 

and-Wing.” 
Boston Transcript. 


=A volume calculated 
to be a valuable addition 
to American historical 
geography will shortly be issued by S. G. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago, Itis a translation from the Danish 
by Prof. Julius E. Olson, of the University of 
Wisconsin, of Peter Lauridsen’s work, entitled, 
“‘Vitus Bering; The Discoverer of Bering Strait.” 
Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka has prepared an 
introduction for American readers. 


=Professor Huxley is to publish this autumna new 
volume of essays upon which he has been long 
engaged. 


=M. Hart, dragoman to the French Embassy at 
Constantinople, has been sent by the government to 
Asia Minor to study the monuments of the Seljucides, 
and to collect MSS. relating to that dynasty. 
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HARD WORK AT “ LIGHT LITERATURE.” 


In a charming little house, situated in itsown grounds 
and buried in the deep foliage that surrounds the 
Kentish village of Bexley, I found Mr. Hall Caine, 
the novelist and dramatist (writes a correspondent), 
snugly and comfortably at home. ‘All my books,”’ 
said Mr. Caine, ‘‘ endeavor to show the ennobling 
effect of suffering upon the human character; where 
it does not harden it ever draws out the finest traits in 
aman orwoman. This I show more definitely than 
ever in my new book, ‘ The Bondman,’ which is now 
being published by a syndicate of newspapers. By 
the bye, talking of that, it may interest you to know 
a well-known American house —whose name I will 
not mention—is about to start a business here in 
London upon a totally new basis, which will, if suc- 
cessful, deal a death-blow at the three-volume 
system. They will adopt new methods, they will not 
produce the ‘library’ book, they will initiate a new 
form of advertising by hoarding and everything that 
is not beneath the dignity of literature. ‘The Bond- 
man,’ which I think is by far my strongest work, is 
dramatized. Mr. Charles Dornton is about to produce 
it for copyright in the provinces, and Wilson Barrett 
is so interested in it that I am negotiating with him 
now with reference to his taking it out to America. 
There is a good part in it for him, and the chief 
character in the play, the /oca/e of which is laid in Ice- 
land and Man, nearly resembles Rip Van Winkle. I 
am going to Iceland, with all this in mind, and with a 
view of seeing Thingvellir, the ‘mount-of laws,’ which 
corresponds to Tynwald in Man. All these,” said 
my host, ‘are drafts, all thought out.” ‘“‘ Then you 
look far ahead,” I queried. ‘ Indeed he does,” said 
Mrs. Hall Caine, his pretty young wife, as she cut 
some cake for their little golden-haired baby, a jolly 
boy of five, ‘‘indeed he does ; see what he has dicta- 
ted to me of the book he has arranged to bring out 
in January, 1891,” handing the MS. drafts of ‘‘ The 
Prophet,” a daring attempt to look into the future, 
and yet vivid and real and with the earnestness and 
energy of to-day pulsing through each strong rhyth- 
micsentence. * * * 


The conversation turned to Mr. Caine’s local color- 
ing and dialects, and I asked, ‘Is that Jenance scene 
in ‘ The Deemster’ from life?’ ‘‘ Well, yes, I myseif 
have seen as a boy, and I am only thirty-six now, 
men and women doing penance in a white sheet at 
the doors of the Manx churches. My Bishop in ‘The 
Deemster ’ is, of course, suggested by the well-known 
Bishop Wilson. Yes, I frequently jot down ‘ situa- 
tions’ as they occur to me; I mentally group my 
people into situations of strong human interest.’’ And 
indeed I could see that for myself; the table was 
strewn with sheets of note-paper on which were jotted 
down his ideas as they struck him: ‘‘ Women going 
to church with prayer-book wrapped in handker- 
chief,’ andso on. I was seated upon a huge sofa, the 
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finest I ever saw. ‘‘Made for poor Rossetti in his 
last illness,” replied Mr. Caine to my remark upon its 
size and comfort. Above me was a cast that was 
taken of Rossetti after death, and another bust, said 
to be one of the finest extant, which belonged to Ros- 
setti, of William Shakspeare. Goethe's and Schiller’s 
faces were there in statuettes upon the mantlepiece. 
In a corner of the room downstairs stood a handsome 
old black-oak cabinet, which was also once the prop- 
erty of the dead poet; and most curious of all was 
the very old-fashioned lantern which Mrs. Caine put 
into my hand, saying as she did so, “‘ That was given 
to us by old Lord Houghton, and it is said to be the 
very lantern which was carried by Eugene Aram on 
that fatal night.” Pall Mall Gazette. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT WORDSWORTH. 


It may be said that in Wordsworth the poet and the 
man were constantly thwarting and overlapping each 
other, and that hence come our varying verdicts about 
him. The man was rather a narrow, conceited, envi- 
ous, and dogmatic person. The poet was lofty, pure, 
and every now and then inspired. But the poet in 
Wordsworth was not always like a star and did not 
always dwell apart from the man. The man, again, 
insisted on intruding on the poet. Hence the long 
lapses of flat egotistic dullness inthe poetry. Hence, 
too, the frequent nobilities of the man when the poet 
in him raised his soul above his self-approbation and 
conceit. We seldom get Jekyll without Hyde, or 
Hyde without a strong mixture of Jekyll in Words- 
worth’s life or verse. It is pure Hyde when he calls 
** Cristabel”” “‘an indelicate poem” or finds ‘‘ Gene- 
vieve’’ too ‘‘sensual.” It is pure Jekyll when he 
composes the sonnet on Scott’s departure for Italy : 
“A trouble not of clouds nor weeping rain.” 

But the elements are mixed when Wordsworth makes 
his own theory of poetry the rule for all poetry, and 
makes out Scott to have been no poet, for reasons 
equally fatal to the poetic reputation of Homer. The 
chief charges against Wordsworth are his political 
change of side and his intolerance of contemporary 
genius. As to his politics, most men change sides, 
and if the Revolution which Wordsworth foresaw did 
not come when he and Scott expected it, it will be 
none the milder for waiting. He was a cruel young 
prig when he denounced the “ modish” lament over 
Louis XVI, and he was an egotist still in his later 
apprehensions, justifiable as they certainly were. Of 
the two alternatives, both dubious, disbelief in the 
ultimate reasonableness of human nature is not the 
more becoming to a moral poet. The Radical of 
1790 became the timid aristocrat. Natural as the 
change was, and even reasonable, Wordsworth did 
not present his later ideas more pleasingly than his 
earlier fanaticisms. He spoke much of freedom and 
liberty, by which he mainly meant freedom for 
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himself, to live his chosen mode of life as a poetical 
Sybarite, though ascetic enough in daily manner of 
existerce. Even when we agree with Wordsworth in 
his politics, we do not feel that he makes the best 
possible statement of opinions that tend toward mere 
obscurantism. Saturday Review. 


DR. HOLMES’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
Dr. Holmes passed his eightieth birthday at his sum- 
mer home at Beverly Farms, Mass. A reporter of 
the Boston Herald gave this account of the day: 

About 10 o’clock in the forenoon the twenty-six 
pupils of the Farms school trooped down the street 
and up the avenue to the house, where the Doctor 
greeted them, taking each by the hand. He also 
presented to each one a tiny box of candy, tied with 
a pink ribbon. On each box was a vignette of the 
Doctor tht size of a postage stamp. This pleased the 
little ones greatly. During the afternoon Dr. Holmes 
was Called on by a number of friends. When the 
Herald reporter made his second call the Doctor ex- 
pressed himself as feeling a little wearied from the 
labors of the day, for, he said, callers had been com- 
ing in a steady stream from g o'clock until 5. Not 
many people came from Boston, but the Beverly 
Farms yeomanry and their children—his neighbors, 
so to speak—and a host of summer residents from 
the Beverly shore and Manchester-by-the-Sea paid 
their respects. Letters and telegrams were received 
during the entire day. To name the senders would 
be to name about all the prominent men-of-letters in 
the country and some beyond the sea, besides others 
well known in public life. The birthday cake was 
one of the features of the day. It was immense in 
size, unique in design and beautiful in execution. It 
was crowned by a nautilus, suggested by the poem of 
“The Chambered Nautilus.” The cake was designed 
by Mrs. O. W. Holmes, Jr., wife of Judge Holmes, 
who, in the absence of the Judge, assisted the Autocrat 
in receiving visitors. 


The Boston Advertiser prints among others the fol- 
lowing poems in honor of Dr. Holmes'’s birthday : 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
On His 80TH BIRTHDAY. 
Climbing the path that leads back nevermore, 
We heard behind his footsteps and his cheer; 
Now, face to face, we greet him, standing here 
Upon the lonely summit of Fourscore. 
Welcome to us, o’er whom the lengthened day 
Is closing, and the shadows deeper grow, 
His genial presence like an afterglow 
Following the one just vanishing away. 
Long be it ere the Table shall be set 
For the last breakfast of the Autocrat, 
And Love repeat, with smiles and tears thereat 
His own sweet songs, that time shall not forget. 
Waiting with him the call to come up higher, 
Life is not less, the heavens are only nigher! 
John G. Whittier. 
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“ Ergo Iris.” 

Weary at length of the ancestral gloom, 

The self-same drone, the patter of dull pens, 
Nature sent Iris of the rosy plume, . 

Bearing to Holmes her wonder-working lens ; 
Grateful, he gave his dearest child her name, 

Lit the shrewd East with laughter, love and tears, — 
Bade halt the sun—and all aglow with fame 

His rainbowed fancy now the world enspheres. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman, 


THE VALUE OF BOOKS. 
300ks are a living protest in an age by necessity too 
much tempted to practical materialism. Books are a 
living protest on behalf of mental force and mental 
life. I am far from saying that literary culture ought 
to be made an idol. I am far from saying that any 
intellectual processes whatever will satisfy all the 
needs and all the wants of the human spirit, but I 
say that they are full of noble guidance, and that 
they are necessary conditions of every wholesome 
struggle to resist the invasions of the merely worldly 
mind and habit of life, and to enable us to hold our 
ground against the necessary and constantly growing 
hurry and excitement around us, which carry us into 
a vortex from which we cannot escape. We cannot 
escape from it, but we may to a great extent fortify 
ourselves by a resort to the highest influence against 
becoming the slaves of the exterior circumstances in 
which we live. W. E. Gladstone. 


AUTHOR AND THE ORIGINAL OF 
‘** JOHN CHARAXES.’’ 
The death of Samuel L. M. Barlow, the noted jurist 
and member of the law firm of Shipman, Barlow, 
Larocque & Choate, has brought to light the fact that 
George Ticknor Curtis is the author of the novel, 
“‘John Charaxes,’”’ published a few months ago by 
the J. B. Lippincott Company, under the pseudonym 
of ‘Peter Boylston.”” Also that the late Mr. 
Barlow was in part the original from whom the author 
drew the character of ‘‘ John Charixes.”’ Mr. Curtis, 
writing to the New York Sum, says: ‘In that part of 
‘ Charaxes’ life and character in which I endeavored 
to paint a man to whom there gravitated from all parts 
of the world, by some mysterious law of attraction, 
a great variety of curios, works of art, and knick- 
knacks, I had our friend beforeme. * * * I made 
the fictitious person, ‘ John Charaxes,’ a much greater 
scholar than Barlow ever was, but Barlow’s scholar- 
ship was of no mean order. He not only owned a 
great collection of books in different languages, but 
he read them, which is not always the case with book- 
collectors. He read Latin, French, and Spanish with 
ease; he understood a little of Italian, but he did not 
read Greek, nor, I think, German. He read with the 
rapidity with which he did almost everything, but not 
superficially ; and I have often been astonished at the 
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range and accuracy of his recollection of the contexts 
of books. I have known many men of extensive 
reading, and many great scholars; but I certainly 
never knew a man who was immersed in business, 
and whose life was spent in practical affairs, whose 
knowledge of books was to be compared to his.” 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


HENRIK IBSEN. 
Mr. Henrik Ibsen, whose works are a popular fad in 
London just now, is a man of solitary life. For 
twenty-five years he has lived in self-imposed exile 
from his native Norway. No lands call him master; 
no household calls him its head. In his wanderings 
over Europe he goes into no society, and in his many 
temporary abodes he takes nothing with him that he 
calls his own. A friend charged with messages to 
him in Rome could only find him after much patient 
searching, and, though well known to many by sight, 
he has no intimate friends. Up to the age of thirty- 
six Mr. Ibsen lived asan ordinary member of society ; 
he is now nearly sixty-two. The first part of his life 
was not happy. His father became insolvent when 
Henrik was a child eight years old, and his early 
youth was clouded with extreme poverty. His first 
start in life was made at the age of sixteen as a 
chemist’s apprentice ; it was not a soothing career tor 
a fiery and discontented youth. He wrote a tragedy 
in his hours of leisure and had it printed pseudony- 
mously at his own expense. It was on the subject of 
Catilina. He came to be glad to sell the edition for 
what it would fetch as waste paper, and to buy a dinner 
with the proceeds. He always looked forward to go- 
ing to the University, but Christiania did not greatly 
please him when at last-he got there. He read hard, 
but not for any course in particular, and when Ole 
Bull, the violinist, offered him a post in his new theatre 
at Bergen he gladly took it. He was there for five 
years. In 1857 he married Susanna Thoresen, whose 
mother was a Norwegian author of note, and settled 
in Christiania with a post in the theatre similar to the 
one he had held in Bergen, In 1864 he left Norway. 
His life, uneventful up till then, has remained for the 
outside world, and apart from his work, equally un- 
eventful down to the presentday. But his life cannot 
be separated from his labors. His writings are his 
life. They are not conjecturally autobiographic, but 
literally and designedly so. ‘‘ Everything that I have 
written,’ he says, ‘‘ is most intimately connected with 
what I have experienced or have not experienced. 
Each new poem has served for me the purpose of 
purifying and enlightening the mind; for one is never 
without a certain share in and responsinility toward 
the society to which one belongs.” WV. Y. Tribune. 


The Paris Juurnal des Débats thus describes the 
Norwegian dramatist, Ibsen : 

Rude features, piercing eyes, firm mouth, a shock 
of tumbled hair, a mass of white beard at the throat, 
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and the air of an old Norse salt. Fora long time he 
has lived at Rome first and afterward at Munich, in 
complete isolation. So much for Ibsen the Puritan, 
On the other hand, this actor has been director of a 
state theatre, and that is a position which does not 
consort with austerity. It appears, moreover, that 
this revolutionary has a son in the diplomatic service, 
loves to decorate his philosopher’s mantle with a 
cluster of orders when he goes into society, is by no 
means insensible to feminine flattery, and has his 
little coterie of fair enthusiasts at Stockholm and 
Christiania. 


JANE AUSTEN’S BOAST. 

England has produced women of far larger intellectual 
capacity and perhaps of greater genius than Jane 
Austen; but not one, we think, who is bettet entitled 
to rank as aclassic. She supplies the rare instance 
of a woman who knew exact.y what she could do and 
who did it perfectly. Her art is as remarkable as 
her genius, and the exhaustless delight which her 
stories yield to her admirers is due in a large measure 
to the writer’s clear perception of the limitation of her 
power. ‘I may boast myself to be,” she said, ‘‘ with 
all possible vanity, the most unlearned and uninformed 
female who ever dared to be an authoress’’; and 
although of course the words are not to be taken 
literally, she probably owed less to the knowledge 
gained from books than any modern writer of fiction. 
Originality is Jane Austen's distinguishing feature. 
Her characters are as much alive as Shakspeare’s; 
her style, wholly devoid of effort or affectation, the 
construction of her plots, and the delicious humor 
which pervades her work like an atmosphere, recall 
no previous writer. It was inevitable that Jane 
Austen should be included in the biographies of 
Eminent Women, and that the simple story of her 
life, which has been well told already, should be 
repeated a second time. The picture presented of 
this delightful woman is as charming—and that is 
saying a great deal—as the best of her own creations. 
There was nothing of the blue-stocking about Jane; 
and with the ‘‘advanced female’ of our day who 
forgets her sex upon platforms she would have had 
no sympathy. The modest girl in the early freshness 
of her youth and genius shrank even from the small 
meed of praise awarded to her. During her lifetime 
her name did not appear on the title-pages of her 
novels, and two of them were not published until 
after the author’s death. Jane Austen enjoyed to 
the full the approbation of her own happy home 
circle; but she wrote neither for money nor for 
fame, but from pure enjoyment of the work. 

St. James's Gazette. 


=Mrs. Mary E. Ireland, the translator of ‘ Red 
Carl,” has an original dialect story now in the press 
of George Routledge & Sons. 
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SANT’ ILARIO. 


By F. Marion Crawford. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

“ Sant’ Ilario” is the fulfilment of a promise given in 
Mr. Crawford’s ‘‘ Saracinesca”’ that he would con- 
tinue the story in another novel. By some readers 
the promise was received like a threat, but those who 
on opening “ Sant’ Ilario”’ find that the threat has 
not been forgotten will soon have their forebodings 
dispelled. The sequel is much better than the com- 
mencement. The plot is more skilfully concocted, 
and the interest is sustained to theend. Asa story of 
incident the book leaves little to be desired. The 
various events, romantic and even sensational, follow 
naturally and neatly, and the whole is a very clever 
piece of work. In point of construction only one 
blemish can be noted; there is a tendency to exces- 
sive explanation. The motives being made sufficient 
and the interdependency of the actions carefully 
elaborated, it should have been enough to leave them 
to themselves. Mr. Crawford, however, doubting his 
readers’ sagacity or perhaps wanting to fill his pages, 
has in many places explained things which would 
have been apparent already. As they remain appar- 
ent, he may say the explanations have done no harm. 
Let that be so. There is a more serious matter to 
speak of. Early in the book Mr. Crawford makes a 
bold claim to a monopoly of knowledge of the 
Italians : 

‘I do not hesitate to say that, without a single ex- 
ception, every foreigner, poet or prose-writer, who has 
treated of these people has more or less grossly mis- 
understood them. That is a sweeping statement, 
when it is considered that few men of the highest 
genius in our century have not at one time or another 
set down upon paper their several estimates of the 
Italian race.” 

The transcendent genius of Mr. Crawford has alone 
been able to grasp the difficulty. To be sure, he rests 
his claini in some measure upon opportunities: ‘‘ To 
understand Italians a man must have been born and 
bred among them.” And, of course, something 
more than that is requisite—‘' not genius, but knowl- 
edge of the subject,’’ but that is a mere flourish of 
modesty. Then he goes into details. But what is the 
result? He says the Italians are liars and yet credu- 
lous, extravagant in display and penurious in matters 
of solid comfort. And besides this, he has shown the 
world in many volumes what is his view of the 
Italian character. Does it differ in any respect from 
the view not merely of the highest geniuses of our 
century, but of ordinary careful observers? They have 
one and all discovered the same faults, felt the attrac- 
tion of the same charm, and Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans alike have as a rule expressed the same feeling 
of affection and regard for the people, of whom they 
have now and again said hard things such as one 
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nation will say of another to the end of time. 
‘*Sant’ Ilario”’ is a story of the Italians of twenty 
years ago, when, says Mr. Crawford, their ways were 
very different from what they are now. Had Mr. 
Crawford twenty years ago spent a sufficient number 
of years of his mature life to gain the essential exper- 
ience? Perhaps he had; but the truth is that he 
treats the matter as he does some other matters, too 
seriously. He is overweighted with the responsibility 
which his peculiar acquirements have thrust upon 
him. A little humour, which he sadly wants would 
lighten his load. The Italians are not without it, 
though perhaps they have less than some other races. 
Could he not catch the trick of it in the midst of his 
study of the Italian character? If not, let him tear 
himself away and sojourn for a time in France or 
England or America. Atheneum, 


MAN AND HIS MALADIES ; 


Or, THE Way TO HEALTH. A popular handbook of 
physiology and domestic medicine in accord with the 
advance in medical science. By A. E. Bridger, 
B. A., M. D., etc. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


If Dr, Bridger does not command success, he may 
with confidence assure his immediate Sempronius that 
he has done more: he has deserved it. ‘‘Man and 
his Maladies ” is really what it assumes to be, a Guide 
to Health. For first it explains the delicate and beau- 
tiful human mechanism, so that even a fashionable 
invalid may comprehend it, and then it shows the 
process of adjustment of this infinitely fine and 
capable machine to its environment, and how upon 
the completeness of this adjustment depends the 
improvement of the race. It is not medicine that suffer- 
ing humanity requires, according to this intelligent 
authority. At best, medicine is but a doubtful make- 
shift, though at times a necessary one. It is physical 
uprightness that is wanted ; a bodily conscience which, 
in most of us sinners, slumbers, or is dead in tres- 
passes and sins. 

In this book we have the history of man’s birth and 
growth, and the proof that he is not the sport of for- 
tune in bodily suffering, any more than in mental 
pain or material disaster. The sequence of cause and 
effect is never broken. Functional disorders, so 
called, are shown to be the means by which Nature 
leads back her erring children as tenderly and directly 
as possible to the paths of health whence they have 
strayed, while organic disease is the hard but neces- 
sary purgation whereby she frees her highest race 
of those least worthy or least fitted to advance it. Dr. 
Bridger’s calm, temperate, but unsparing warning of 
the retribution that follows even ignorant transgressions 
of hygienic law is a Call to the Unconverted to which 
the most indifferent cannot close his ears. In bathing, 
in exercise, in simple habits, in regular living, in 
adaptation to the exactions of climate and labor, and 
in cheerful work, lies the secret of health. This 
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Popular Hand-Book of Physiology is a simple manual 
of physical righteousness which ought to be in every 
household, to be read, marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested. Harper's Magazine. 


THE THREE GERMANYS. 
GLIMPSES INTO THEIR History. By Theodore S. 

Fay. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.60; by mail, $6.10. 
Contains a history of Germany from Charles the Great 
tothe fall of the Holy Roman Empire; the second 
Germany was from that period to the end of the 
Franco-Prussian war ; and the third begins with the 
election of William I. as Emperor of the Germans. 
In the first part the accounts of the various German 
princes who were elected to the title of Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire and King of the Germans, 
are succinct and clear, and the three hundred pages 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Helgoland. 


assigned to them give ample space to make clear to 
the student the bearing of the old theory of an elec- 
tive emperor in the subsequent disintegration which 
made the electors independent princes more powerful 
often than the Emperor. From the time of the 
Reformation, to the rise of Frederick the Great, 
Austria was supreme, and even with the rise of Prussia 
retained her prestige in Germany till her rulers were 
reduced by Napoleon to mere Emperors of Austria. 
The second Germany is that of the Confederation, 
over which Metternich ruled from 1815 till 1848, and 
in which there was neither strength nor solidity till 
Prussia was victor at Sadowa over Austria and at 
Sedan over France. The third Germany is that of 
to-day, the Empire founded by William I. The work 
is named in its sub-title ‘‘ Glimpses into their History ;”’ 
and this is a truer appellation than “ History.” 
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Mr. Fay, like a medizval scribe, begins his narrative 
with the dawn of history; and his introduction is quite 
superfluous, containing as it does a history of Rome 
quite unconnected with Germany. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Fay continues to write ‘‘ Charlemagne.” The 
work is written from a religious point of view, but 
religious allusions are too frequent, and religious pre- 
judices lead him to judge barshly the Crusades and 
the military orders. It will be valuable as stimulating 
its readers to a study of German history. 

American Bookseller, 


THE HANSA TOWNS. 


By Helen Zimmern. The Story of the Nations series. 
Illustrated. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

The Hanseatic League offered a suitable subject for 

incorporation in the ‘‘Story of the Nations.” It isa 


From ‘“‘ The Hansa Towns.”’ 


chapter of history now definitely closed, not without 
a sort of regret. But soit is. The great medizval 
trades union—for so it practically was—which sur- 
vived Charles V. and the Thirty-years’ War, and the 
still more revolutionary era of Napoleon, has suc- 
cumbed to the honest broker of Europe ; and Hamburg 
and Bremen, the last remaining cities of the once 
famous League, have now been absorbed within the 
domain of the Germain Empire. The period, there- 
fore, covered by Mrs. Zimmern’s volume is an exten- 
sive one; running back almost from to-day to the 
thirteenth century, when the Trade Guild of the North 
German cities first makes its appearance under the 
name of the Hansa. By the close of the fifteenth 
century the League had reached its apogee and 
began to enter its stage of decline. It had in its 
palmiest days held the pulse of Northern Europe. It 
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had Scandinavia as its vassal, could dictate terms to 
the Russians in their own markets, enjoyed complete 
commercial liberty in England, and boasted a confed- 
eration extending from Novgorod to Bruges and 
Cologne. The relics of Hanseatic power in this 
country are now few, The Steelyard is one of them, 
the name of Hansard is another. All Hallows 
Church, once their special place of worship, is 
another; and, so late 
as 1853, the last of their 
possessions in London 
were sold by the sur- 
viving cities of the 
League to become the 
site of the present 
Cannon Street Station. 

London Bookseller. 


It is obvious that the 
subject of this volume 
could only be ade- 
quately treated by 
one who was at once 
a thorough historical 
scholar and a political 
economist. Of all the 
writers who have con- 
tributed to this collec- 
tion, Prof. Thorold 
Rogers (who furnished 
the admirable book on 
Holland) was alone 
qualified to discuss the 
records of the Hanse 
towns. The person 
actually chosen is 
shown by her work to 
have been entirely 
unfitted for the pur- 
‘pose. The author is 
one of those strange 
persons that one meets 
occasionally in society, 
but very seldom among 
those intrus‘ed with the 
composition of histor- 
ical narratives, who 
imagine that indif- &. p. 
ference to dates is 
compatible with knowledge of history. One might 
as well pretend that bones are unessential to a 
human body, or that it matters little whether in 
putting a skeleton together you mistake a forearm 
for a thigh bone or a breast bone for the spinal 
column. Not to know when a thing occurred is to 
know nothing definite about it, and to hang, like 
Mohammed's coffin, betwixt heaven and earth. 

N. Y. Sun, 





Putnam’s Sons. 
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MAX O’RELL ON HIS OWN COUNTRYMEN. 


John Bull on the Continent. 
By Max O’Rell, author of 
I2mo, paper, 


JACQUES BONHOMME. 
From my letter-box. 
«Jonathan and His Continent,’’ etc. 
40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Max O’Rell, as it happens, did not criticise us very 

severely ; nothing about his book onthe Great Re- 

public was more noticeable than the author's determi- 
nation to administer 
exact justice, or at 
least to ‘‘ strike a bal- 
ance”’ in his account 
with the people of the 

United States; the 

result being that a 

complement can be 

found in “Jonathan ” 
to offset every word 
of criticism. 

In ‘Jacques Bon- 
homme” the acute but 
genial critic carries 
this amiable practice 
still farther, off-setting 
every adverse judg- 
ment with at least 
half a dozen rulings 
in favor of the prisoner 
at the bar. He han- 
dles Johnny Crapaud 
as if he loved him; 
and so he does. In 
“John Bull and His 
Island,” justice was 
done to John’s solid 
qualities—the ones on 
which he most plumes 
himself,—and in 
“Jonathan” it was 
plain to be seen that 
the Yankee was not so 
bad as he seemed; 
but when it comes to 
‘‘Jacques Bonhomme” 
we realize that his 
failings are merely 
numerous and _ pro- 
nounced enough to 
prove him a human 
being, and no more. 
They are the spots upon the sun. Were they a 
hair’s-breadth smaller, a shade less dark, the blaze 
of glory would be insufferable. Having tried her 
prentice hand on all the other nations of the earth, 
Nature brought to bear upon the production of 
the French the dexterity acquired by the experience 
of ages, and turned out a people that fell just short 
of being too bright and good for human nature’s 
daily fare. Has the Frenchmana reputation amongst 
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outer barbarians for immorality? No accusation 
could be farther from the truth. Yet the poor dear 
innocent has brought it all upon himself; for while 
John Bull poses as a pillar of society and accepts 
every compliment to his domestic virtues, Jacques 
Bonhomme deprecates any allusion on his moral 
rectitude, and out of sheer perversity poses as a roué, 
There is no such lover of home and family as he; 
he loves his home so much that not one foreigner in 
amillion is allowed to profane the domestic altar by 
so much as looking at it. 


The Frenchman is the braggart of vice. * * * 
The small jokes that a Frenchman may go in for may 
be ridiculous in your eyes, and, worse than that, they 
may, and often do, earn him the repuiation of a rep- 
robate. But, when you get a chance, look beneath 
that boasting exterior, look at the man in his family 
relations, follow him to his home—Ah! there comes 
the rub: his home is closed to you, and you cannot 
easily know what a devoted husband, what a loving 
son, what a doting father, is this same man who is so 
fond of posing in public asa “jolly dog.” * * * 
Home-life unknown in France! Why, the mistake is 
one of the most glaring ever made, There is no 
more home-loving, home-abiding creature on earth 
than the Frenchman. 


‘The first requisite in a sound critic,’’ says Max 
O'Rell, ‘‘is sympathy with his subject.’ No one can 
deny that when Max O’Rell’s subject is Jacques Bon- 
homme, he possesses this first requisite in a superla- 
tive degree. 

But whether or not the Frenchman passionately 
loves his domestic hearth—and there can be no doubt 
that the Frenchman of the provinces is very inade- 
quately represented in this particular by the typical 
Parisian of books and the periodical press—whether 
the Frenchman is the devout worshipper at the shrine 
of Domesticity that M. Blouét paints him, or the 
graceless devotee of the goddess Lubricity, that Mat- 
thew Arnold tells us he is, it is indisputable that he 
loves home as represented by his native soil to a degree 
unknown among other races. There are, we believe, 
but a third of a million Frenchmen outside of France, 
and it is probably the dream of nine-tenths of these 
few to end their days under their native skies. The 
motherland is a veritable mother—not a cold abstrac- 
tion but a living personification. Who but a French 
girl would have written on the back of an envelope 
enclosing a letter to a friend at home, which we once 
had the pleasure of posting in New York, the greeting, 
‘Salut a toi, Patrie!’’ (To say that a writer of 
another nationality could not be expected to express 
the sentiment in precisely these words would of course 
be the merest quibble.) No, the Frenchman loves 
France with the devotion with which the nomadic 
Englishman and still more nomadic American is 
supposed to love home. The fact that the Britisher 
has a name for the thing he loves argues nothing, says 
Max O’Rell ; if it did, an abstruse philological digres- 
sion makes it clear that the chez of the Frenchman's 
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chez sot, chez nous, is really the word home in every- 
thing but the spelling. 

‘The seven ages’”’ are treated of in this little book : 
we have Jacques at school, in the army, in love, at 
work, at play, in trouble, and in England; alsoa 
chapter on the Englishman on the Continent, and a 
budget of letters selected from the hundreds the author 
has received since ‘‘ John Bull et Son Ile ” made him 
famous. Many of these are amusing enough. As 
for the body of the work, which is written in the 
author’s well-known epigrammatic style; it is super- 
ficial, perhaps, but acute too, and unfailingly amiable 
and amusing. One can read it through in an evening, 
and will not feel that his time has been misspent. 

The Critic. 


MARRYAT. 


LIFE OF FREDERICK MARRYAT. 
Great Writers series. 16mo, 35 
42 cents, 


By David Hannay. 
cents; by mail, 


As a succinct record of Captain Marryat’s career, 
Mr. David Hannay’s little book will be found 
extremely useful to those readers who are unable to 
consult the longer Life by his daughter; and it is also 
valuable as a critical examination of Marryat’s claim 
to be one of our notable novelists of thesea. Possibly 
with an inherited predilection for such themes, the 
writer—favorably known already by his brief Lives 
of Blake and Smollett—has used well his somewhat 
scanty materials. His style, moreover, is both easy 
and flowing; and he has produced an eminently 
readable little volume. 

The account of Marryat’s early days is written with 
especial vigor. Marryat was educated at ‘‘some 
sort of academy kept by a Mr. Freeman, at Ponders 
End.” And Mr. Hannay puts one important plea 
for public schools with clearness and force when he 
says ‘‘ What is inflicted by a public school is inflicted 
by the school itself; in a private establishment it is 
inflicted by the master, and is a personal wrong.’’ 
This was partly the reason, perhaps, why Marryat, 
not abiding correction, ran away so frequently. How- 
ever, Marryat’s short school-days could hardly have 
been very full of painful memories. His real educa- 
tion began, when as a boy of fourteen, he joined the 
Impérieuse, commanded by the brave, though head- 
strong, British seaman who will always be better 
known as Cochrane than by the title which came to 
him in later life. Mr. Hannay, seeing what an 
important influence Cochrane exerted on Marryat, 
has devoted, as was fitting, some attention to the hero 
of the Basque Roads ; and his remarks are thoughtful 
andjust. * * * 

But we must now pass on to the second stage in 
Marryat’s career, when, with singular adaptability, 
he relinquished the active pursuit of the naval pro- 
fession to become an equally active novelist. It is 
not altogether easy to understand how Marryat 
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acquired his pleasant and facile style; for he very 
quickly became a successful writer, commanding 
high prices. For his first story he received £400, 
and for “‘ Mr. Midshipman Easy”’ £1,400. Never- 
theless, far from being satisfied, he was greatly the 
reverse. Intruth, the contentions between authors 
and publishers seem to have been hotter, if that be 
possible, between 1830 and 1840 than now ; in times, 
too, when, perhaps owing to the less fierce competition, 
authors probably got, all things considered, more for 
their work. Marryat, when angry, was sometimes 
amusing, and is especially so in a letter quoted by 
Mr. Hannay, in which, with more drollery than 
reverence, he says about his “‘ idea” of future happi- 
ness in a place I need not name, that [to him] ‘‘the 
more pleasurable portion of anticipated bliss is that 
there will be no publishers there’’! Wanting in the 
composure and methodical habits necessary in the 
case of a man who has to undergo constant mental 
labor, he was exceedingly erratic in his method of 
work, and at fault even in so vital a matter, to a 
writing man, as the care of his eyes, allowing his 
handwriting to be so small as seriously to injure his 
own sight. Still, to suppose that Marryat had not 
excellent points of character, and especially a vein 
of deeper and more noble feeling, would be to do 
him grievous wrong. Time seems to have worn away 
the asperities of his disposition, and-the close of his 
life was marked by genuine religious aspirations. 

In many of Mr. Hannay’s critical estimates I fully 
agree, and would especially call attention to his 
thoughtful comparison between Marryat, Charles 
Kingsley, and Charles Reade, though I cannot wholly 
concur in the opinion he expresses that neither the 
‘‘ pictorial imagination "’ of Kingsley nor the ‘ con- 
scientious workmanship ” of Reade “ gives reality to 
their sea scenes,”’ It is incontestable, however, that 
Marryat, asa practical seaman, had a great advan- 
tage over both these writers; and it is much to be 
regretted (as Mr. Hannay points out) that he did not 
comply with Washington Irving’s request, and give 
us, by diligent study of the old chronicles, more tales 
of the “chivalry of the sea”’ in bygone ages. The 
truth probably was that, like several other notable 
English novelists, he did not view his work in fiction 
with sufficient seriousness. This is shown by a remark 
of his in a letter to John Forster (who had begged him 
to write a life of Collingwood), to whom he says, 
“Biography is most difficult writing, and requires 
more time and thought than any original composi- 
tion.” Marryat was a typical Englishman, and his 
stories paint with absolute fidelity life on board British 
cruisers at the close of the last and the beginning of 
this century. Notwithstanding his perfect fidelity to 
truth, however, he has scarcely written anything which, 
on moral grounds, we could wish omitted ; and to be 
able to say this—remembering the actual conditions 
of life on board our ships at the epoch named, to 
which no excess of patriotism should blind us—is of 
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itself high praise, especially when it was coupled, as 
in Marryat’s case, with no abatement of the healthy 
interest of his narratives. Possessing a brilliant 
fancy rather than a vitalizing imagination, he found 
no difficulty in embellishing his stories with the daring 
adventures which readers require in this branch of 
fiction. While he would have been a greater novelist 
had he been stronger on the side of character, there 
is in most of his books one personage at least with 
some individuality, even though the others too fre- 
quently resemble lay-figures. Nor does Marryat fail 
to merit our respect by his sincere wish to remedy 
abuses in his beloved profession, as when, in a long 
passage in ‘‘ Mr. Midshipman Easy,” he completely 
lays aside the novelist to become for a while a pam- 
phleteer on naval regulations. Despite all his faults 
as anovelist, and he had many, it is difficult to believe 
the time will ever come when he will cease to be 
read ; but should that time ever arrive it will augur ill 
for the continued stamina of our race. 

H. T. Mackenzie Bell, in London Academy. 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 


ROGERS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By P. W. 
Clayden. 2 vols. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.10. 


“I met Rhymer near your door, and he looked so 
unusually complacent that I guessed he had been at 
his old work, endeavoring to make some one dissatis- 
fied. * * * You must not be disconcerted by his 
remarks, for, if I may be allowed to parody the ob- 
servation applied to Charles II., I should say that 
Rhymer is known never to have sa¢d a kind thing, or 
never to have dove an unkind one. He has come to 
the assistance of many a man of genius in those 
vicissitudes to which individuals of that class are more 
than any other liable when they depend on literature 
for support. Towards artists his good word to would- 
be-patrons, possessed of more gold than taste, has 
never been wanting ; yet, such is his peculiarity that, 
while ready to serve, he is seldom willing to avoid 
offending, and evidently finds a pleasure in saying 
disagreeable things. Even his compliments, and they 
are few and far between, have something in them 
which leaves those present in doubt whether they do 
not admit of another and less kind interpretation, 
although the individual to whom they are addressed 
may not be aware of it. * * * His age and ih- 
firmities screen him from the correction which his 
malice so frequently merits; and, aware of his im- 
punity, he thinks himself privileged to annoy all those 
with whom he comes in contact. But no, not all; for 
to the rich and great he is as obsequious as he is in- 
solent to those who are not in a position to gratify 
his Aarvenu taste for grandeur.” 


Such was the portrait of the poet Rogers as painted 
fifty years ago by Lady Blessington in her almost for- 
gotten novel ‘‘Strathern;"’ and on the whole the 
characterization is eminently just. It is borne out by 
his ‘‘ Table-Talk,” published soon after his death by 
his friend Alexander Dyce, much as that was decried 
at the time by some of Rogers’s other friends; and 
by the remembrance of those who were intimate with 
him. At first sight the book before us would seem to 
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give Rogers quite another character, especially in his 
earlier years; but, in summing all up, it comes to 
much the same thing. 

In fact, Rogers had a very good heart and a very 
sharp tongue. He even took delight in saying dis- 
agreeable things, and 


“ had cultivated the habit of making caustic remarks 
until it had become a second nature. Sir Henry 
Taylor tells us that his wit was in higher repute than 
any of his time except that of Sydney Smith; but 
while Sydney’s was genial and good-humored, that 
of Rogers was sarcastic and bitter. Rogers knew 
this and sometimes apologized for it. ‘ They tell me 
I say ill natured things,’ he observed to Sir Henry 
Taylor, in his slow, quiet, deliberate way. ‘I havea 
very weak voice; if I did not say ill-natured things, 
no one would hear what I said.’ ”’ 


To say, however, that Rogers’s tongue was used 
solely in defence is saying too much. One remark 
of Lady Blessington’s quoted above is made almost in 
the same words by Fanny Kemble Butler: ‘ Although 
you say most cruel things (as I remember), you do, I 
know, many most kind ones.” * * * He was 
indeed so kind that his hospitality was sometimes 
taxed, and he said, according to Mr. Sumner: ‘‘ The 
Americans I have seen have generally been very 
agreeable and accomplished men, but there is too 
much’of them ; they take up too much of our time.” 
But there they were; and if he objected to the num- 
ber, he must have been pleased with the quality of 
his guests—Cooper, Irving, Ticknor, Longfellow, 
Willis, Daniel Webster, Everett, Bancroft, Prescott, 
Sumner, and a host of others. * * * 

Rogers was nevera handsome man. He was in 
his later years very bald, his countenance singularly 
pale—even cadaverous—and wrinkled. This un- 
earthly pallor brought upon him many jokes from his 
friends, which he generally took in good part and 
rather enjoyed. ‘‘ One, day, when he had been visit- 
ing the catacombs with a party of friends, Rogers 
emerged last. ‘Good-bye, Rogers,’ said Lord Dudley, 
shaking his hand, and everybody understood the 
joke. Sydney Smith jocosely advised him, in having 
his portrait taken, to be drawn saying his prayers 
with his face in his hands.’ Carlyle, in a letter to 
Emerson, speaks of ‘‘ Old Rogers with his pale head, 
white, bare, and cold as snow,” and says he “ will 
work on you with those large blue eyes, cruel, sor- 
rowful ; and that sardonic, shelf chin.” 

Rogers’s life was so long that he could easily have 
repeated to persons now living details of events occur- 
ring in the early part of the last century, told him by 
the actors in them. He had heard Blair and Robert- 
son preach ; had spent a day with Adam Smith ; had 
known Fox and Grattan; had been intimate with 
Byron, Campbell, Moore and Scott, Wordsworth, 
Lamb and Coleridge, and afterwards knew Macaulay, 
Tennyson, Ruskin and Gladstone. Such a long life 
naturally falls into periods: his early years, when he 
was himself managing the bank, living in the country 
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and making his poetical reputation ; his middle life, after 
he had come to London in 1803, was making his way 
in London society, and his house in St. James’s Place 
a centre of literature and conversation, and when 
he was still at intervals busy at his poetry; and, 
finally the twenty years after he had published 
the illustrated edition of his poems, had given up 
writing, and was living only to enjoy life. The 
accounts of the middle period, which are the most 
entertaining, are, or rather were, to be found, until 
collected by Mr. Clayden, only in the memoirs and 
letters of his contemporaries. The “‘ Reminiscences ”’ 
and ‘ Table-Talk,” published after his death, natur- 
ally relate to his last period, and even the generation 
that noted them down has now almost passed away, 
These distinctions have to be remembered in con- 
sidering Rogers, because his memory failed him 
towards the end, and the same story, therefore, often 
assumes different forms. Circumstances of which he 
had originally thought little or nothing—as, for 
example, Byron’s somewhat coarse practical joke on 
him at Pisa—gained importance in his eyes after 
being often talked about and criticised. 

In Rogers’s time, or at all events in part of it, con- 
versation was made a fine art. Men prepared them- 
selves for the breakfasts and dinners at which they 
were to take part, sketched out the conversation, and 
arranged how to bring in their special topics and 
stories. Many took notes afterwards of the talk at 
table, and some even entered in a ledger the names 
of the guests and the anecdotes they themselves had 
told, so that they might not repeat themselves too 
often. Rogers had commonplace books of this sort, 
and he used sometimes to bring them out and read 
his recollections of distinguished men. In those days 
a man talked to the whole table, and allowed no inter- 
ruption and no rivalry. Rogers himself was very 
exacting in this respect. * * * 

His greatest difficulties were with Sydney Smith 
and afterwards with Macaulay, whom it was hard to 
put down. They met at Bowood on one occasion 
during the Christmas holidays in 1841, when Lord 
Lansdowne had a distinguished company of guests. 
Greville, speaking of Macaulay’s sonorous voice, 
physical energy, and declamatory style, says: ‘‘ The 
drollest thing is to see the effect upon Rogers, who is 
nearly extinguished, and can neither make himself 
heard nor find an interval to get in a word. He is 
exceedingly provoked, though he cannot help admir- 
ing.’’ Fanny Kemble Butler makes a general remark 
about Macaulay’s “‘ speech-power,” and says that 


‘««* Sydney Smith’s humorous and good-humored rage 
at his prolific talk was very funny. Rogers's, of 
course,’ she adds, ‘ was not good-humored ; and on 
this very occasion, one day at breakfast, having two 
or three times uplifted his thread of voice and fine 
incisive speech against the torrent of Macaulay’s 
holding forth, Lord Lansdowne, the most courteous 
of hosts, endeavored to make way for him with a 
‘““You were saying, Mr. Rogers’”—when Rogers 
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hissed out, ‘‘O! what I was saying will keep.” 
Greville writes: ‘He will revive to-morrow, when 
Macaulay goes.’”’ 


Some who have thought Rogers’s poetical reputation 
unmerited have considered it even factitious, and 
gained for him by his wealth, his social position, 
and by the cheap compliments of writers and critics 
who had been entertained by him and wished to be 
his guests once more. For such a statement there is 
no foundation. The contemporary critics of Rogers 
may seem to us mistaken in their judgments, but 
there is no reason or justice in accusing them of dis- 
honesty. Certainly we cannot but suppose that both 
Byron and Lord Holland—to say nothing of others 
—were sincere in their admiration of Rogers’s poetry. 
In point of fact, Rogers had made his poetical reputa- 
tion and enjoyed popularity as a poet before he came 
to settle in London in 1803, and long before he pos- 
sessed social power. Nation. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


By John T. Morse, Jr. American Statesmen series. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., begins his account of the life 
of “Benjamin Franklin” with an apology. ‘The 
delightful work of Mr. Parton,” he says, quoting Mr. 
John Bigelow’s words with approval, “has left no 
place in English literature for another biography of 
this most illustrious of our countrymen.” No one, 
of course, will undertake to belittle Mr. Parton’s great 
work, or to question its supremacy, but a briefer out- 
line is not among the superfluities by any means, and 
while Mr. Morse has added nothing new to the world’s 
knowledge of Franklin, he has at least told the story 
concisely, circumspectly, truthfully, and in an inter- 
esting way,—has, indeed, executed a doubly difficult 
task in a wholly satisfactory manner. Franklin’s 
early life, so admirably described in the autobiography, 
is hastily passed over, and chief attention is naturally 
given to Franklin’s achievements as diplomatist*and 
administrator. His career in England and France is 
circumstantially studied, and no important event is 
omitted that could throw light upon his character or 
the temper of the times. For Franklin, the man, 
Mr. Morse has unstinted admiration, praising him as 
second only to Washington in all that should receive 
a people’s homage. 


It is not worth while to defy him, or to speak with 
extravagant reverence, as if he had neither faults nor 
limitations. Yet it seems ungracious to recall these 
concerning one who did for his fellow men so much as 
Franklin did. Moral, intellectual and material boons 
he conferred in such abundance that few such bene- 
factors of the race can be named, though one should 
survey all the ages. A man of greater humanity 
never lived, and the quality which stood Abou Ben 
Adhem in good stead should suffice to save Franklin 
from human criticism. 
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Mr. Morse speaks of the inborn ambition of Frank- 
lin ‘‘to be of practical use to the multitude of men,” 
praises his moral teachings, lauds his patriotism, and 
celebrates his intellectual powers. The universality 
of his genius is made the theme of an eloquent 
tribute. ‘If,’ says Mr. Morse, ‘‘ we can imagine a 
circumference which shall express humanity, we can 
place within it no one man who will reach out to 
approach it and to touch it at so many points as will 
Franklin,”” It is pleasant to meet with an author so 
heartily in love with his subject as is Mr. Morse in 
this book. Hero worship, whatever the scoffers may 
say, has its charms and its inspiration for many, and 
an avowal of regard so frank and discriminating as 
Mr. Morse makes is something to be relished as among 

the delightful things in biographical literature. 
Boston Beacon. 


FAMOUS MEN OF SCIENCE. 


By Sarah K. Bolton. 
mail, $1.25. 


Mrs. Bolton has a talent for biography and these 
sketches of fifteen eminent characters in the history 
of scientific progress cannot fail to delight and in- 
struct the young people who are fortunate enough to 
make their acquaintance. Mrs. Bolton has a sincere 
appreciation of the qualities that go to make up a great 
personality and she has succeeded in her attempt to 
show ‘the results of energy, perseverence, and un- 
tiring devotion ; how a cheerful face and a hopeful 
spirit like Agassiz’s, or a gentle and kindly nature 
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Illustrated. 12mo, $1.10; by 


CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


From ‘** Famous Men of Science.”” 
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like Darwin’s can win its way against opposition.” 
The men whose lives are selected for narration are 
all worthy to be classed among the greatest, and 
their struggles with circumstances, their intellectual 
and moral development, and their memorable 
achievements are all carefully enumerated. Mrs. 
Bolton is able, without writing down to her youthful 
audience, to enlist attention and to combine pleasure 
with instruction in about equal proportions. Galileo, 
Cuvier, Sir Isaac Newton, Linnzus, Sir William 
Herschel, Alexander von Humboldt, Sir Humphry 
Davy, Audubon, Samuel Morse, Lyell, Joseph Henry, 
Agassiz, Darwin and Buckland are the subjects of the 
various chapters and of each there is given a satis- 
factory portrait. Boston Beacon. 


HOW KANSAS WAS SAVED. 

A HIstTory OF THE KANSAS CRUSADE. Its Friends 
and Its Foes. By Eli Thayer. With introduction by 
Rev. E, E. Hale, DD, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Mr. Thayer, in the first words of this volume, declares 
that his purpose is to show by what agency Kansas 
was made a free State. He holds that the success of 
that contest convinced the slaveholders that there 
could never be another slave State in the Union, that 
out of this conviction proceeded first their attempt to 
secede, then the civil war and the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation, and finally the enduring national unity 
which to-day exists. He contends that the Kansas 
struggle was the pivot on which the nation “ turned to 
a noble development,” and that it was the Emigrant 
Aid Company, with its plan of freedom, which really 
saved Kansas and overthrew slavery. Any man who 
attempts to defraud that company of the glory of 
saving Kansas must be ignorant, he says, of the facts 
or completely blinded by malice or envy. Those 
from whom he would expect such a denial are those 
who retain sympathies with the methods of the 
Garrison Abolitionists, whom he classes among the 
enemies of the work the company undertook to ac- 
complish. He brings forward proof of their hostility 
and thinks the time has now come when “their 
grotesque dishonesty in opposing the Kansas crusade, 
and their claiming as their own work the grand results 
achieved by its heroes, should no longer be endured 
in silence.’ Out of this conviction he has been led 
to write the present book. 

Mr. Thayer does not mince matters in setting forth 
the attitude of the Garrison Abolitionists toward the 
Emigrant Aid Company and toward the anti-slavery 
cause in general. His language indeed, at times, is 
extremely vigorous and picturesque. * * * 

It is well to recall here that Eli Thayer was the 
originator and organizer of the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany. His zeal and labors in its behalf were great 
and unselfish, and the results he achieved were vast 
and far-reaching. At the start he had little to encour- 
age him in theenterprise. It was not at once believed 
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in. When finally, after much labor, he had secured 
a charter from the Massachusetts Legislature, there 
was not a member of either house who had faith in 
the measure. His first encouragement had been 
received from a public meeting in Worcester, at which 
he suggested the plan, and at which his words were 
received ‘with cheers. In the circumstances it was a 
surprising venture for Mr. Thayer to undertake. He 
was then only an educator, well known in Worcester. 
He had tounded a school for young ladies, had been 
a member of the School Board of the town, and an 
Alderman ; at the time he was a member of the State 
Legislature. This was scarcely the life training from 
which to expect results of the size and significance of 
those achieved by Mr. Thayer. * * * 

To Mr. Thayer himself easily belongs the distinc- 
tion of having been a national benefactor. His 
account of the organization and methods of the com- 
pany has its obvious value as a part’of the history of 
the fall of slavery. It is an interesting story, and to 
many it will come as something like news. In all,the 
books of the company show the names of about 3,000 
emigrants, to which number as many more were added 
on the way to Kansas. All, or nearly all, were men 
who had left their families behind them for a year or 
two, and in the Territorial enuineration they probably 
counted for an aggregate of over 30,000, as the result 
of the company’s work. The funds used by the com- 
pany amounted to about $140,000, a sum which was 
mainly contributed without hope of returns. Mr. 
Thayer's first plan was to form a business company, 
to be conducted on business principles, and which 
should have the power to build towns and invest 
money in ‘ands. He mentions that a tract now a 
part of Kansas City, and worth several millions, was 
offered them for $3,000, a fact which confirms his 
faith that the company, conducted upon business 
principles, might have paid substantial dividends. 
After Kansas had been settled, he aspired to an attack 
on Virginia by buying up large tracts of worn-out 
lands ‘for settlement, and he believes that in this way 
Virginia might have been made as secure for the 
Union as was Massachusetts, and that, had the system 
been further extended to other States, the slayeholders 
in afew years could have been driven to the shores 
of the gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. Thayer, with his head filled with practical aims 
and methods like these, could scarcely be expected 
to tolerate the uncompromising idealism of the Garri- 
son Abolitionists, and it may be pardonable that he 
can see no good that was accomplished for the cause 
by that organization. He underrates its labors for 
the reason that its labors were in the moral world, 
not in the physical. That the moral sense of the 
North was quickened and strengthened by Garrison 
and his followers he does not see. In an enterprise 
of such vast extent and consequences as the over- 
throw of slavery it is always impossible to measure 
causes and effects independently of each other, 
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they are so variously related to each other and to the 
end in view. We may be sure that the credit for the 
fall of the slave power belongs to an extended train 
of events and to a complex array of forces, no one of 
which stood wholly independent of the others, or 
could ever have accomplished it alone. 

Mr. Thayer doubtless had strong provocation to 
narrate his story with vigor and spirit. It is not 
pleasant to see credit properly one’s own set down to 
the account of another. Human nature will protest 
when pushed too far, and it cannot be questioned that 
to the Garrison Abolitionists has been accorded a 
share in the results of that contest not rightly theirs. 
It was not they who carried forward the war and 
thus made freedom throughout all these States a pos- 
sible thing, simply because the integrity of the Union 
had first been made secure. Their aim was to carry 
their point by the curious method of separating the 
slave States from the free States, which obviously 
would have done nothing to stamp out slavery. In 
the way that finally prevailed—the way which aimed 
to cement the union of the States first and then to 
abolish slavery—they had little immediate share. On 
the consciences of many men they, however, made an 
impression deep and wide, just as Mr. Thayer's com- 
pany made one on the business sense of men. Each 
pushed forward the lines of battle, but each ina 
widely different way, and we and those who come 
after us must count ourselves indebted, not to one, 
but to all the converting movements in that great con- 
flict for a Union in which men should be free through- 
out its borders and yet the Union itself be not deprived 
of any of its component parts. New York Times. 


JANE AUSTEN. 
By Mrs. Charles Malden. Famous Women series. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. ‘ 
No writer in this series, not even Mr. Ingram in his 
memoir of Mrs. Browning, has been more heavily 
handicapped by paucity of material than Mrs. Charles 
Malden. If it could be truthfully said of any human 
being that he or she lived a life in which nothing hap- 
pened, surely no life could more completely justify 
the saying than that of Jane Austen. Even the books 
which are probably destined to secure for her a liter- 
ary immortality slid into the world so quietly that it is 
difficult to think even of the publication of “ Pride 
and Prejudice,” or ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility,”’ as an 
occurrence which rises to the dignity of an event. 
She was born; she lived for forty-one years, during 
which she had not the commonplace but always 
interesting experience of love and marriage; she 
wrote her half dozen books; and then she died: this 
is literally all there is to be told about Jane Austen. 
Nor does the life of the writer provide any more 
material than the life of the woman. Her nephew 
says that while she lived ‘‘ few of her readers knew 
even her name, and none more than her name;”’ 
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and, though Mrs. Malden remarks that ‘this is, 
perhaps, too broad an assertion,” there is no 
reason to doubt its substantial accuracy. All the 
novels of Jane Austen which appeared before her 
death were published anonymously, not because of 
that love of mystery which is only one form of the 
passion for fame, but because the writer had a genu- 
ine shrinking from anything like personal publicity, 
and an equally genuine but much more extraordinary 
belief that there was nothing in her books calculated 
to rouse the interest or curiosity of strangers. As a 
matter of fact, it may be said that while Miss Austen, 
during her lifetime, found not a few appreciative 
readers, she had been dead some time before the 
world at large made the discovery that a novelist of 
exceptional genius had lived and written and passed 
away. 

Jane Austen's father, George Austen, was a mem- 
ber of an old Kentish family, a clergyman, and the 
holder of two adjacent Hampshire livings, Deane and 
Steventon, his distinguished daughter being born at 
the rectory of the latter parish in the year 1775. Her 
mother, Cassandra Leigh, was the daughter of another 
clergyman, and niece of Dr. Theophilus Leigh, who 
held the rnastership of Balliol College for more than 
half a century, and was one of the wits of his day. 
Mrs. George Austen is reported to have possessed 
much of her uncle's brilliance ; and, though it is by 
no means easy to make here any definite application 
of the law of heredity, it seems probable that Jane 
Austen inherited her intellectual outfit mainly from 
the Leigh family. At Steventon, the girl who was 
destined to be known wherever English books have 
penetrated spent the first twenty-five years of her 
placid life, beginning early to read, to observe, and to 
write, but not disdaining more commonplace activi- 
ties, being a capital needlewoman and a fair musician. 
Visiting in the country was less easy a hundred years 
ago than it is now; but the Austens seemed to have 
mixed freely with the society of the neighborhood, 
though Jane's greatest social delight was found in the 
companionship of her elder sister Cassandra, the 
object of her lifelong devotion and the sympathetic 
recipient of all her thoughts and plans. As a rule, 
sisterly love, however ardent, must be to some other 
passion ‘‘as moonlight unto sunlight, or as water unto 
wine ;"’ but Jane Austen knew no other passion, and 
so in her little kingdom Cassandra remained supreme. 
The three or four incipient romances of which she 
appears to have been the heroine never came to any- 
thing ; and Mrs. Malden is successful in showing that 
the love story told with much circumstantiality in the 
‘* Reminiscences "’ of Sir Francis Doyle is either alto- 
gether foundationless, or is an incorrect version of a 
true story in which Cassandra, not Jane, Austen was 
an actor. 

Her life was therefore emphatically the life of a 
writer, and in very early childhood her mind showed 
its bent in the direction of letters. At twelve years 
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of age we find her providing little dramas for home 
representation. And a little dramatic jeu d’esfrit, 
“The Mystery: an Unfinished Comedy,” which Mrs. 
Malden has been able to reproduce in its complete- 
ness—or rather in its incompleteness—shows that the 
childish playwright was already a humorist ; and that 
she had even thus early acquired some of that easy 
lightness of touch which gave to her mature work 
one of its greatest charms. 

Jane Austen was about seventeen when she made 
her first attempt in narrative fiction; and her two 
earliest stories were written in letters—an inartistic 
form which had been made fashionable by the suc- 
cess of Richardson and Miss Burney, but which her 
true instinct led her soon toabandon, The tales were 
shortly afterwards entirely recast. One.of them, 
‘* Lady Susan,”’ was thrown aside, and remained un- 
published until many years after the author’s death ; 
while the other, which had been originally called 
‘Elinor and Marianne,” received the new title of 
«Sense and Sensibility,’’ and was the first of Miss 
Austen’s novels to be presented to the world. Though 
written so early, the book did not appear until 1811, 
and in the meantime she had had a somewhat dis- 
couraging experience of publishers. In 1797, Cadell 
had refused ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility ’’ without seeing 
it; but in 1803, ‘‘ Northanger Abbey ”’ was offered to 
a publisher at Bath, who not only accepted it, but 
gave its author the magnificent sum of ten pounds. 
Henceforward there is nothing to tell but the story of 
a quiet continuous success. * * * 

In the early part of 1816, while she was at work 
upon ‘‘ Persuasion,” we find her complaining of 
feverishness and bad nights. She rapidly lost 
strength, and it was with great difficulty she finished 
the bookin the July of that year. In the January of 1817 
she felt so much better that she began another novel ; 
but again strength failed her, the work was abandoned, 
and, on July 18, Jane Austen passed quietly away. 

Mrs. Malden has done her work carefully and con- 
scientiously ; though it must be said that she might, 
and doubtless could, have produced a volume which 
would have been more interesting and satisfactory to 
those by whom Miss Austen’s works are known and 
loved. Shehas chosen the possibly more useful, but 
certainly duller, task of endeavoring to attract what, 
it is to be feared, is the much larger number of those 
to whom the great writer is almost or altogether un- 
known; and to this end she gives a summary of each 
story, illustrated by copious quotations. The charm 
of Miss Austen lies not in her outline, but in her 
modelling ; in the finish and harmony of her detail, 
in her penetrative imagination, in the exquisite deli- 
cacy of her literary touch. A mere sketch of the 
course of her narratives can render none of these 
things ; and even quotation—at any rate, such quota- 
tion as is possible in a book of some 200 pages—can 
render them very feebly and ineffectively. 

J. A. N., in London Academy. 
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MONK. 


By Julian Corbett. With portrait. English Men of 
Action series, 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents; 
flexible cloth, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 

One advantage of what the forerunners of the press 

of the future call ‘“‘serieses” is that they supply 

opportunities for studies of men who might otherwise 
wait long fora biographer. Mr. Corbett’s ‘‘ Monk” 
is an instance of this good that there is in a class ot 
books of which some are apt to speak with unwar- 
ranted contempt. ‘‘ The blockhead Albemarle,” as 
Pepys—who, by-the-bye, thought Hudibras stupid— 
called him, is not an historical personage who was 
likely to attract the biographer independently ; though 
as we see, it was easy enough to find a man who 
loved him well enough to write about him when 
invited thereto. There is abundant interest in his 
life certainly, and he would be an admirable hero if he 
were only treated with that poetic sympathy which is 
so necessary for the biograper and is also so different 
from that undiscerning admiration to which Lord 

Macaulay gavea Latinname. Monks need to be loved 

for himself and for what he was, and not loved first 

and then compelled to conform to some recognized 

standard of merit. If a man were in search of a 

phrase with which to ticket Monk, he might do 

worse than describe him as that Englishman of all 

Englishmen who most clearly illustrated the amaz- 

ing luck of Englard. It may be that such luck 

comes only to peoples who deserve good fortune. 

We are the more inclined to accept this proposition 

because of a surety the luck of this country has been 

unspeakable. Never was it more conspicuous than in 
the presence of George Monk at the head of the army 
of Scotland in 1660. In his own very different way 
he was as distinctly the man for the situation as ever 

Cromwell had been. The Protector, whatever else 

we may think of him, was at least admirably fitted to 

so rule England in the general crash of revolution as 
to save all that could be saved from destruction. 

Fanatic and revolutionist enough he was to under- 

stand fanatics and revolutionists, to gain the support 

of some and see through the others, and yet in all 
the foundation of his character a solid English country 
gentleman of an almost Tory stamp. As he was also 

a born ruler and master man, he could seize the revo- 

lutionized nation and hold it quiet till the paroxysms 

of its passion had settled down. It would be absurd 
to assert that Monk could have done such a feat of 
lion-taming. He could do no other than be swept 
along with the currents between 1645 and 1650. But 
ten years later the time had come when the nations 
could again fall into the old roads, and when they 
were longing for an end to makeshifts and unrest. 

Then there was another work to be done—something 

less amazing than Cromwell’s, something in which 

the doer looked less overpoweringly superior to his 
kind, and yet a great thing, and a necessary and 
beneficent. It could not put him who did it intoa 
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position of lonely grandeur; but it could, and did, 
enable him to earn the sincere, if not enthusiastic, 
gratitude of his country. This work Monk did; and, 
therefore, he deserves to rank among those English- 
men who have made modern England. 

Saturday Review. 


W. E. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. 

Miss SHAFTO. By W. E. Norris. Leisure Hour 
series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents; paper, 25 
cents; by mail, 27 cents. 

There is no novelist of our time whose work exhibits 

a greater equality of excellence than that which is to 

be found in the books of Mr. W. E. Norris. If, Jace 

Mr. Grant Allen, we may be allowed to use the old- 

fashioned terminology which that brilliant exponent 

of evolution declares to be exploded, we should say 
that Mr. Norris is a writer, not of genius but of great 
talent; and while talent is undoubtedly less fascinat- 
ing than genius, it has the countervailing advantage 
of being less frequently disappointing. Inspiration is 
doubtless a finer thing than aptitude; but, unfortu- 
nately, inspiration cannot always be relied upon, 
whereas aptitude can. The man who writes a poem 
of the highest order to-day may, with the best possible 
intentions, produce comparatively poor stuff for the 
next twelve months; but the men who produce the 
leading articles in to-day's Zimes will go on without 
lapse or intermission to the end of the chapter, pro- 
ducing work which, in all essential respects, will be 
equally good. Now, Mr. Norris has gifts which, while 

certainly rarer than the gifts which make a man a 

capable leader-writer, resemble them in being per- 

fectly under the control of their possessor ; and, con- 
sequently, no new book from his pen ever fails wholly 

—or even in any large degree—to fulfil our natural 

expectations. He has taught us not to look for pro- 

foundly impressive portraiture, for moving or thrilling 
situation, for sudden revelation of imaginative vision, 
for any of the things in virtue of which fiction achieves 
greatness ; but, on the other hand, we know that we 
are certain to find the results of keen observation, 
shrewd reflection, and bright, fresh humor, embodied 
in a story made attractive by thoroughly capable 
literary craftsmanship. Mr. Norris's work is good all 
round, for the simple reason that he is a capable man 

who never attempts what is beyond him, but it is as a 

humorist that he shows himself at his best, and in 

“Miss Shafto” this special gift is displayed very 

pleasantly. The love story of the heroine and the 

aristocratic sculptor, Lord Walter Sinclair, though 
pleasantly told, is not of absorbing interest : we enjoy 
it mainly because it is the means of introducifig us to 
the entertaining circle which is composed of the 
horsey, hard-headed, but loyal-hearted young noble- 
man, Lord Loddondale, the ineffably conceited 
aesthetic poet, Mr. Basil Morley, who serves as a fine 
butt for the caustic humor of that terrible but charming 
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old maid, Miss Nell Travers, and Mrs. Lammer- 
geier, the wife of the distinguished but not very scrupu- 
lous financier, whose devotion to her husband does not 
in the least blind her to his moral weakness and 
social foibles, or prevent her from making him the 
object of occasional sarcasms which, in spite of their 
superficial donhomie, have an unmistakably keen 
edge. The good things of the two ladies would in 
themselves suffice to make ‘ Miss Shafto”’ a very 
bright book ; but there can be little doubt that Lord 
Loddondale is Mr. Norris’s crowning success. His 
two courtships of Norma, first on behalf of his brother 
and then on his own account, are capitally managed, 
and the character as a whole has real humor, vitality 
and originality. London Spectator. 


THE MORGESONS. 


By Elizabeth Stoddard. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


‘‘ The Morgesons,’”’ even more than Mrs. Stoddard’s 
other novels, suggest a consideration in regard to fic- 
tion which has not been much discussed. In all this 
author’s writings, and particularly in this book, a dis- 
tinctive characteristic is the semi-obscurity in which 
the inner life of all the ‘‘dramatis personz”’ is 
wrapped, ‘‘ The Morgesons” is thrown into autobio- 
graphic form. The story is told by a young woman 
of introspective disposition: but she ig continually 
perplexed both by her own tendencies and acts, and 
by those of others. No member of the Morgeson 
family understands the others. The wife and mother 
is a riddle to her children, who in turn puzzle her; the 
father is a mystery to wife and children alike, and the 
sisters are strangers to one another. Now, while there 
can be no doubt that this difficulty of expression and 
perception is meant by the author to illustrate certain 
physical peculiarities appearing in New England 
families, the fact that precisely the same feeling of 
aloofness is thrown over nearly all the relationships 
in the story seems to suggest that Mrs. Stoddard, in 
endeavoring to perfect the realism of her work, has 
been led to reflect in her pages a species of spiritual 
isolation which is much more general than might be 
suspected by those who regard the average fiction of 
the period as mirroring human nature faithfully. It 
may be contended that fiction has its laws, and that 
these compel a certain exaggeration and artificiality 
for the sake of high relief and complete intelligibility ; 
but Mrs. Stoddard and a few other independent 
writers have done much toward showing that neither 
exaggeration nor artificiality is absolutely indispensa- 
ble to the creation of interest. These writers have 
sought to represent life as it actually is. Human inter- 
course is full of misconceptions and painful mistakes 
and wrong judgments, leading to wrong actions, all 
growing out of the difficulty of recognizing the nature 
of the soul through the obscuring medium of the 
body. In truth, men are all and always groping and 
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feeling after the truth about one another, and the 
most experienced in this kind of research are also the 
most cautious and hesitating, for they know best the 
difficulties of divination. Mrs. Stoddard has put this 
perplexity into her books, and the effect is certainly 
peculiar, but the general result is to heighten the inter- 
est and to impart a curious fascination to the stories, 
which unroll themselves with a kind of irresponsibility, 
as though unseen Fates were directing everything 
and the visible actors were mere helpless marionettes. 
‘‘The Morgesons”’ is a strange, powerful, sombre 
piece of fiction, decidedly original in its art, and 
marked throughout by a special aptitude for indirect 
and subtle revelations of character and inherited ten- 
dencies. Mrs. Stoddard’s style and methods are 
entirely her own, and, while it must be at once appar- 
ent that the difficulty of adapting her psychologic 
analysis to fiction generally would be practically insu- 
perable, inasmuch as special genius would be requi- 
site to the avoidance of irritating obscurity, it is none 
the less open to question whether her art is not fun- 
damentally superior to that which aims at presenting 
every character in high relief, and with motives, im- 
pulses, traits and tendencies all duly labelled and 
clearly exhibited. N. Y. Tribune. 


=Wilkie Collins, the novelist, died at his home in 
London, on Monday, the 23d of September. 


=Prof. Mahaffy is thus described by a correspondent 
of the New York 7ribune : 


A tall man dressed in gray witha gray slouch hat, 
his trousers turned up at the bottoms and showing 
several inches of blue worsted sock, appeared on the 
platform of a car which arrived at Mayville a little 
before six this evening, His face was broad and 
jovial, with little strips of side-whiskers about the 
color of molasses candy extending half way across 
his cheeks towards the nose. His eyes were blue and 
twinkling and his teeth white and regular. He carried 
in his hand a leather hatbox and a bulky portmanteau 
and a black silk umbrella, and his left arm was bur- 
dened with a striped traveling rug of about the hue 
and value of a second-hand horse-blanket, and the 
little party who had come up from Chautauqua to 
meet him recognized him at once without any intro- 
duction as Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, the famous Greek scholar and investigator, 
an ardent anti-Home Ruler and one of the first of 
living Irish wits. * * * He landed at Quebec 
from the steamer Vancouver on July 26th, and on his 
way here he has visited Montreal, dropped in on 
Goldwin Smith at Toronto and lost himself in dreams 
before Niagara. In conversation Prof. Mahaffy is 
rapid and fluent, as becomes the author of a famous 
hand-book on the art, saying quaint things in a 
brilliant way and with a delightful touch of North of 
Ireland brogue. 
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NOTES. 


='' One of Our Conquerors” is the title of George 
Meredith's new novel. 


=We hear that the Marchioness of Dufferin’s 
Indian Journal will be published almost immediately. 


=Ruskin’s ‘Sesame and Lilies,” in a new and 
inexpensive edition, is announced for early publica- 
tion by A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago. 


=It will be welcome news to admirers of Alexandre 
Dumas to learn that his new novel may be expected 
at Christmas. 


=“ Bijou; the Foundling of Nag’s Head,” is the title 
of a new novel by Albert P. Southwick, of Boston, 
now an editor on the Baltimore American. It is pub- 
lished at 25 cents by the American News Company. 


=Two new books announced by Thomas Whitta- 
ker are ‘‘ The Cunning Woman’s Grandson,” a tale 
of Cheddar a hundred years ago, by Miss Yonge, and 
“The Third Miss Quentin,” by Mrs. Molesworth. 


=M. de Lavelye advises Frenchmen to read Mr. 
Bryce’s book on America—‘‘ the best since de Toc- 
queville’s "—in order to learn wisdom from our 
experience. 


=Graham R. Tomson and Celia Thaxter both 
contribute long poems to the October Wide Awake, 
with full-page pictures by St. Clair Simmons and 
Edmund H., Garrett. 


=Mrs, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward has been 
writing—assisted by her husband—a story whose 
scenes are laid in the time of Christ. She is also 
preparing a story of the time of Daniel. 


=A. C. McClurg & Co. announce “ Theresa at 
San Domingo,” a story for children, written by 
Madam Fresneau in commemoration of the negro 
insurrection at San Domingo, in 1789. 


=A compilation of the most enjoyable letters 
of Charles Dickens will soon be issued by the 
Scribners, in a style uniform with their 16mo edition 
of Thackeray's letters. 


=An unpublished, satirical poem of Edgar A. Poe 
has been found in Richmond, Va., and will appear in 
the first number (October) of the Vo Name Magazine, 
to be issued by the American Press Co., Baltimore, Md. 


—=We understand that Lucas Malet has almost 
finished an important novel, dealing with a some- 
what delicate problem of modern society. The first 
instalment of the work is to be published in the 
Universal Review for October 15th. 


=The more effectually to carry out the wish of 
the late Allen Thorndike Rice, that after his death he 
should assume the control of Zhe North American 
Review, Mr, Lloyd Bryce has become the proprietor 
of the Review. 
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=Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., The J. B. 
Lippincott Company, and The Century Company 
are some of the American publishers who have been 
awarded gold medals at the Paris Exposition for the 
excellence of their publications. 


=Mr. Lewis Morris was intrusted to write the odeto 
Queen Victoria on the occasion of her recent visit to 
Wales. Morris is a friend of the Prince of Wales, and 
it is thought by some that he will succeed Lord 
Tennyson as poet laureate of England. 


=Graham R. Tomson, who has contributed frequent 
poems to the magazines, is an Englishwoman, Mrs. 
Sharp by name. She is described as tall, lithe, with 
Spanish complexion and Greek profile, and “with 
the blackest hair, that falls nearly to her feet, and 
which she wears in great rope-like coils.” 


=Reports from Paris say that the literary partner- 
ship of nearly half a century between the two Alsa- 
tian novelists, MM. Erckmann and Chatrian, has 
been broken irrevocably. The quarrel has been 
going on for some time and is ascribed to differences 
growing out of the returns for the plays which were 
taken from the stories. 


=An extended history of the Johnstown disaster 
will be published at an early day in book-form by the 
Harrisburg Ze/egram. It is written by the editor of 
that paper, and will contain portraits and views. The 
form of the volume will be expensive, and it will be 
sold by subscription, the net proceeds being used for 
the benefit of sufferers by the flood. 


=Mr. F. T. Palgrave has completed the ‘‘ Treasury 
of English Sacred Lyrical Poetry,” with the forma- 
tion of which he was entrusted by the delegates of 


the Clarendon Press. The selection is ranged under 
three books: the first dating from about 1500 to 1680, 
the second from 1680 to about 1820, the third thence 
to our own time. The volume contains biographical 
notices of the writers (except a few). 


=An Epitome of Herbert Spencer's Philosophy, 
being a condensation in a single volume of Mr. 
Spencer's series relating to his system of Synthetic 
Philosophy, is now in press. The work has been 
prepared by Mr. Howard Collins, and is issued with 
the permission of Mr. Spencer, who will contribute a 
preface. The work will be published, in-this country 
by D. Appleton & Co., and will appear early this 
month. 


=A syndicate of capitalists from Boston, Mass., are 
about to engage in the manufacture of book cloth on 
Staten Island under a new process, the invention of 
Mr. Edward Steers, of West Brighton. Two build- 
ings will be erected, one 150 feet by 50 feet, and one 
30 feet by 50 feet, which will be ready by early spring 
The cloth to be made by the new company will, it is 
said, stand washing, and is not affected by heat or 
cold. N.Y. Times. 
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=Mr. J. J. Thomas, the author of ‘‘ Froudacity,”’ 
which is a counterblast to Mr. Froude’s ‘‘ English in 
the West Indies,” isa native of the Island of Trinidad, 
in the British West Indies. He is a black man of 
pure African race; about fifty-five years of age. He 
is known as the author of a ‘‘ Creole Grammar,” a 
philological work of some value, treating of the French 
patois spoken in Trinidad and other places.” 


=Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will publish shortly a 
work entitled ‘‘Great Leaders: Historic Portraits 
from the Great Historians,’’ which will consist of 
eighty selections from the writings of Gibbon, Grote, 
Hume, Macaulay, Green, Motley, and other histori- 
ans, portraying the characters of leaders in the great 
movements in the world’s history. It will be illustrated 
by a number of engraved portraits. 


=The Boston Transcript says: Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe lives a peculiar existence at present 
She eats very little, confining her diet almost alto- 
gether to bread and butter and fruit. She sleeps well 
in the daytime, but is apt to be wakeful at night. At 
times she seems to have a momentary return of her 
old brilliancy, but as a general thing is mentally 
apathetic. She is fond of being in the open air and 
can walk about a little with a cane. Her tenure of 
life is considered remarkable by her physicians, who 
say she has the strongest vitality of any woman they 
have ever known. 


=In his new volume of poems, ‘‘ Flower Pieces,” 
William Allingham has likened a number of authors 
to particular flowers, by way of expressing the sort of 
sensation each produces. Coleridge he compares 
with the passion-flower, Tennyson with the jessamine, 
Marlowe with the peony, Dryden with the rhodo- 
dendron, Goldsmith with the mignonette, Chaucer 
with the dark red wallflower, and Shakespeare with 
all the roses. Mr. Allingham is but half complimen- 
tary to his old friend-Carlyle when he likens him to 
the cactus. Mr, Theodore Watts thinks the Scotch 
thistle, with its rich, grave, solemn color, sweet but 
not freely-issued scent, and warlike prickles, would 
do far better for Carlyle. Christian Leader. 


=Congressman Samucl S. Cox died at his home in 
New York on September roth. He was a lawyer by 
profession, but his life for over thirty years had been 
passed in Congress. Ia 1885 Mr. Cox went to 
Turkey as United States Minister. He remained there 
one year, and on his return was again sent to 
Congress, Mr. Cox was well known as a bright and 
interesting writer; his books are “The Buckeye 
Abroad,” ‘‘ Puritanism in Politics,’’ ‘‘ Eight Years in 
Congress,” ‘‘ A Search for Winter Sunbeams,”’ “‘ Why 
We Laugh,” “ Free Hand and Free Trade,” “ Arctic 
Sunbeams,”’ ‘‘ Orient Sunbeams,’’ ‘‘ Diversions of a 
Diplomat,” ‘‘ Three Decades of Federal Legislation,” 
and “ The Isles of the Princes; or, The Pleasures of 
Prinkipo.” 
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=Olive Schreiner, since the phenomenal success 
of her ‘‘Story of an African Farm,” has developed, 
it is said, ‘‘ froma plain, shy, retiring girl into a bril- 
liant, self-poised woman, with many pretensions to 
beauty.” 

She has large, brown, Oriental eyes, and a manner 
of great fascination, particularly to men. She could 
be a lion in London society if she would, out she goes 
nowhere, is absolutely unreliable, and can rarely be 
seen in her own house. At the woman’s dinner, 
recently given in London, she accepted the invitation 
to preside, but never turned up, in spite of frantic 
telegraphing right and left. Mona Caird presided in 
her stead. She isan ardent Socialist, and upon the 
rare occasions when she invites a friend to dinner, 
directs her to bring her own beefsteak. Critic. 


—Edmund Yates was recently in Stoke Pogis, after 

a lapse of many years since his last previous visit. 
“The churchyard was tranquil and lovely as usual,”’ 
he says, ‘‘but the graves seemed to have much 
increased in number, and in character to be different 
from what they were within my recollection. The 
‘moldering heaps’ of turf are in the minority, their 
places taken by cultivated flower beds; most of them 
adorned with the smart upholstery of the statuary 
trade. The ‘ yew tree’s shade’ is still grateful, but 
‘those rugged elms,’ in the churchyard itself, at least, 
seem to have disappeared altogether. I had always 
imagined that the ‘ivy-mantled tower’ stood as rep- 
resented by Birket Foster in his lovely illustrations to 
the ‘Elegy,’ published in 1855; but the hideous 
addition of the over-topping wooden steeple was 
made nearly a century ago. The churchyard is still 
visited by many pilgrims, especially by Americans.” 
New York Times. 


=Samuel Austin Allibone, LL. D., the American 
man-of-letters, died at Luzerne, Switzerland, Sep- 
tember 2. Dr. Allibone was a native of Philadelphia, 
having been born here April 17, 1816. He wasa 
man of mercantile pursuits, and his great work the 
‘“‘ Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British 
and American Authors,” was undertaken in his leisure 
hours, it gradually, however, absorbed all his time. 
He was Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Sunday School Union in this city for seven years. In 
1879, Dr. Allibone became librarian of the Lenox 
Library of New York, which position he held until 
last year, when he resigned it on account of poor 
health. In addition to his “ Dictionary of English 
Literature," Dr. Allibone compiled a “ Dictionary of 
Poetical Quotations, British and American,” *‘ Prose 
Quotations from Socrates to Macaulay,” an ‘‘ Alpha- 
betical Index to the New Testament,” a ‘‘ Companion 
to the Bible,’’ indexes to a number of important 
publications as well as a variety of religious tracts 
and handbooks. 
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=Nearly thirty years ago, before he developed his 
philosophy of life, Count Tolstoi, the Russian novelist, 
married the daughter of a Moscow physician. During 
all these years she has shown herself to be a woman 
of unusual powers. She directs, controls, manages 
everything at the households at Moscow and at Yas- 
naia Poliana. She assumes the whole responsibility 
of caring for the family, which numbers thirteen 
children, superintends their education and teaches 
them English and music. Her business ability is also 
shown by the fact that she has sole charge of the sale, 
circulation and distribution of her husband's books, 
Nor is she wanting in sympathy for the Count’s intel- 
lectual labors. She is both amanuensis, reviser and 
translator. Tolstoi’s writing is illegible to most read- 
ers, and his wife rewrites his manuscripts again and 
again until they suit his fastidious taste. In this way 
she copied ‘‘ War and Peace,’’ from end to end, six 
times, and his last work, “ Life,’’ she rewrote sixteen 

times, besides translating it into French, 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Queries concerning Books, Authors and Publishers will be answered in 
this columa. 


a5 


Rev. Dr. Cross is the author of ‘‘ A Year in Paradise.” 


We find the poem in ‘‘ One Hundred Choice Selections.” 


L. H. R. G.— 


Mr. Raymond S. Perrin lives in New York. He was in 
England some years ago and published there, with Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate, * Religion of Philosophy.” We 


know of no other work of his. 


Beatrice.— 


It is best tosend your manuscript direct to the editor of 
There is no 
It is customary for all 


the periodical to which you think it suited. 
need for any previous arrangement. 
good magazines to pay for stories or articles accepted. 


M. J. W.— 


’ 


‘¢ Marse Chan’ 
stories by T, N. Page, under the title ‘* In Ole Virginia.”’ You 


is published in book-form, with five other 


can get it by sending to any bookseller, or from the publish- 
ers, Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
Cc, W. D.— 


Mr. William Black lives 
at Brighton, England; Mr. Wilkie Collins in Gloucester Place, 


Charlotte Bronté died in 1855. 


London; Mr. H. Rider Haggard, at Ditchingham House, 
Mr. G. A. Sala, lives in 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s home 

Mrs. Mary J. Holmes lives at 


Sungay, Norfolk, England. 
Mecklenburg Square, London. 
is at Bournemouth, England. 


Brockport, New York. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 


PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


-AT WANAMAKER’S. 


HISTORY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MISSISSIPPI AND THE MISSISSIP- 
PIANS, By Reuben Davis. With portrait. 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.44. 


A HISTORY OF THE KANSAS CRUSADE. Its Friends 
and its Foes. By Eli Thayer. Introduction by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Pictures of the Reign of Terror. 
By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail $1.25. 

See review in this number. 


Although Mrs. Farmer undertakes to give the 
history of the French Revolution in a series of graphic 
pen pictures of the Reign of Terror, the pictures, as 
arule, are not herr-own. This is in itself a merit. 
Michelet and Carlyle supply the most picturesque 
and impassioned passages which are connected in 
some sort of chronological order‘by the tamer para- 
graphs of the compiler. It may be doubted whether 
such a book is specially adapted to the needs of young 
persons, for whom, according to the title page, it was 
prepared, but it is certainly a very good book for an 
idle hour. In a book made up of excerpts from the 
most brilliant writers who have attempted the history 
of the French Revolution there could not fail to be 
amusement, but it is not possible that such a work 
should give any just or adequate conception of what 
was certainly the most remarkable event in the 
world’s annals. Philadelphia Times. 


By Helen Zimmern. The 
Illustrated. 8vo, $1.10; 


THE Hansa Towns. 
Story of the Nations series. 
by mail, $1.26. 


See review in this number. 


THE THREE GERMANYS. Glimpses into their History. 
By Theodore S, Fay. 2 vols, 8vo, $5.60; by mail, 
$6.10. 


See review in this number. 


A First Book IN AMERICAN History. With special 
reference to the Lives and Deeds of Great Americans. 
By Edward Eggleston. Illustrated. 12mo, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 70 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


By John T. Morse, Jr. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 


American Statesmen series. 
$1.02, 
See review in this number. 
THE Lives AND DEEDS OF OUR SELF-MADE MEN. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe. New edition, revised and 
edited by Rev. Charles E, Stowe. With biographical 
sketch of the author. With portraits. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.16. 
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Monk. By Julian Corbett. With portrait. English 
Men of Action series. 12mo 60 cents, by mail, 67 cents; 
flexible cloth, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


See review in this number. 


Famous MEN OF SCIENCE. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


See review in this numéber. 


LIFE OF FREDERICK MARRYAT. By David Hannay, 
Great Writers series. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 


See review tn this number. 


JANE AUSTEN. By Mrs, Charles Malden. Famous 
Women series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


See review in this number. 


ROGERS AND His CONTEMPORARIES. By P. W. 
Clayden, 2vols. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.10. 


See review in this number. 


POETRY. 


ONNALINDA. A romance. By J, H. McNaughton. 
New Edition. Illustrated. 4to, $3.00, 


The author is of Scottish parentage. He was born 
in Caledonia, N. Y.,in 1829, He is chiefly known 
as a song-writer, furnishing both texts and music. 
The present poem is based upon the invasion of the 
English settlements of New York, two hundred years 
ago, by. the Marquis of Denonville, Governor of New 
France. The invaded territory belonged to the great 
Iroquois tribe. Onnalinda is supposed to be an _ Iro- 
quois maiden. The poem is full of romance and the 
verse is musical and most suitable for declamation. 
It is now first published in America. The book is 
gotten out in holiday style. Literary News. 


POEMS ON SEVERAL Occasions. By Austin Dobson, 
Two volumes. 8vo,$3.00; by mail, $3.20, 


DELILAH: A TALE OF OLDEN TIMES, AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS VERSES. By Eugene Moore. 8vo, 75 cents. 

Eugene Moore, an almost helpless cripple from 
birth, while an inmate of a nervous infirmary at 
Washington, composed a number of poems of which 
the most ambitious is a long dramatic poem on the 
Biblical story of Samson. Debarred by his afflictions 
from every ordinary means of making a livelihood, 
he determined, with the advice of his friends, to 
publish his poems and attempt to maintain himself 
by their sale. He travels from place to place upon his 
hands, for his feet and legs are useless, and supports 
his existence through the genuine literary gift which 
he possesses. The almost helpless condition of the 
author undoubtedly aids in the sale of his book, but 
it possesses real merit which would make its success 
probable under any conditions. ‘‘ Samson and 
Delilah,”’ while following closely the scriptural narra- 
tive, is highly imaginative, and shows much force and 
skillful treatment of the theme. It is written in blank 
verse, with occasional songs, and covers 102 octavo 
pages. Many of the passages are marked with beauty, 
both of thought and diction, and the whole poem is 
cleverly and carefully done. The miscellaneous 
poems are somewhat uneven, but, on the whole, are 
creditable to the author. The book is printed and 
bound in excellent style, and is well worth the small 
sum he asks for it. Philadelphia Ledger. 
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PROSE FICTION. 
By Elizabeth Stoddard. Cassell’s 


New edition. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; 


THE MORGESONS. 
Sunshine series. 
by mail, 42 cents. 


See review in this number. 


CHATA AND CHINITA. By Louise Palmer Heaven. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


GIRALDI; OR, THE CuRSE OF LOVE. By Ross 
George Dering. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. A Winter's Tale. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. [Illustrated by William 
Hole. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04; paper (with- 
out illustrations), 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. Alexander. Globe 
Library. 12mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

This is astory of London life, introducing characters 
in various grades of society. Thee is nothing par- 
ticularly uncommon or extraordinary in any one of the 
characters; indeed, the counterparts of most of the 
men and women who speak and act might be dis- 
covered with very little searching in the west or east 
end of town. There is nothing shocking or horrible, 
neither is there any atrocious villany to appal the 
feelings, set forthin this book. Yet, notwithstanding 
the absence of the popular methods for rousing and 
holding the attention, ‘A Crooked Path” is both 
absorbing and enlivening. The widow of mature 
years who tries in vain to increase a sparse income 
by writing novels, the ‘gilded youth,” on philan- 
thropic aims intent, who glories in ‘‘ slumming,” the 
blasé club man, whoemploys spare moments in making 
love to a vivacious young widow, the tetchy, way- 
ward, but good-hearted uncle, who fails to find much 
sunshine in the world save in the presence of his 
sympathetic and devoted niece, and the niece herself, 
Katherine Liddell, who, after many tribulations, set- 
tles down in life with the man of her choice—are all 
described with a fidelity and vividness in which only 
a practised novelist can excel. With all its attractive 
features the novel scarcely comes upto the high stand- 
ard which Mrs. Alexander has reached in some of her 
previous works. London Publishers’ Circular. 


MAROONED. By W. Clark Russell. Globe Library. 
12mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

Mr. Clark Russell isalways entertaining. Though 
he is certamly prone to overdo his sea pictures— 
perhaps they have been praised so much as to make 
him think they cannot be overdone—yet there is in 
his stories of adventure and disaster on the ocean a 
fascination which attaches to all forcible description 
of man’s struggles with the great forces of Nature. It 
is, moreover, the fact that no one has painted marine 
phenomena or the movements of the ship at sea with 
anything approaching Mr. Russell’s fidelity, power 
and picturesqueness. His art is simple. He can 
draw Forecastle Jack clearly and naturally. He 
knows the type thoroughly. But he has no talent for 
combination, and his women are, to speak candidly, 
something insipid, though sweet and wholesome 
creatures. ‘‘ Marooned ” is the story of a young man 
who rashly undertook to escort his friend’s sweetheart 
from London to Rio de Janeiro, who, of course, fell 
in love with her on the way, and who, being marooned 
with her by a mutinous crew, is brought so close to 
her in so many ways that both of them give their 
obligations the go-by, and abandon the too-trusting 
friend at Rio. Mr. Russell wrties with a breezy sim- 
plicity which quite takes one out of the atmosphere of 


- score of humor. 
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sophistication which surrounds the ‘majority of 
modern novels. We are carried back to the days ot 
Marryatt, but a greater than Marryatt is here (at least 
in some respects). There is no comparison on the 
Mr. Russell could not have written 
“‘ Snarleyow ; or, the Dog Fiend,” for example. But 
his descriptions of storms are inimitable, and he is a 
much better sailorman than was Cooper. All who 
read ‘‘Marooned”’ will enjoy it, and even on the 
desert island there will be found many novelties not 
at all suggestive of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 

N. Y. Tribune. 


FATIMA: A DREAM OF Passion. By Abi S. Jackman, 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents; paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 47 cents. 

It is to be hoped that AbiS. Jackman was not made 
ill by the production of “ Fatima; A Dream of Pas- 
sion.” It isa prose rhapsody, quite incomprehensible, 
concerned with an under-clad girl, a lake, a nebulous 
young man, a spirit mother, moonlight, and a moral 
purpose. Nobody eats or drinks or does anything 
reasonable or healthy ; they all simply stand around 
and gibber and moan. What it is all about nobody 
will be able to understand ; it will be quite useless to 
try. NN. Y. Sun. 


KOREAN TALES. Being a collection of stories tran- 
slated from the Korean Folk Lore. Together with 
introductory chapters descriptive of Korea. By H.N, 
Allen, M.D. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The Koreans have a folk lore which is about as 
surprising and amusing as any other folk lore. Any- 
body who doubts it, or anybody who wishes to be 
edified and amused, no matter whether he doubts it 
or not, should read ‘“‘ Korean Tales.” They are full 
of humor, wisdom, and delicate imagination. The 
old Korean stoty-tellers, like others of their kind, 
were not particular about reasonability in making up 
their tales; their cats and dogs can talk, and their 
people can jump over the moon when it is necessary ; 
but they never permitted their stories to drag. They 
knew why the cat and the dog are enemies, and told 
why, in the story of ‘‘ The Enchanted Wine Jug.” 
It is a great story, and anybody who disbelieves it 
ought to be made, as the brothers Grimm suggested 
in another case, to pay a half crown. N. Y. Sun. 


TALES. By Heinrich Zschékke. Knickerbocker 
Nuggets series. 32mo, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

Acompetent critic has said of Zschékke that he 
‘was not a great original writer, but he secured for 
himself an eminent place in the literature of his time 
by the enthusiasm of his modern ideas in politics and 
religion, by the sound, practical judgment displayed 
in his works, and by the energy and lucidity of his 
style.”” His labors in behalf of education in Switzer- 
land, his devotion to the needs of the poorer classes, 
and his active efforts in the elevation of social ideas 
gave force to his thoughts and colored all that he 
produced in fiction. Zschékke’s characteristics are 
heartfelt sympathy with human aspirations and un- 
failing common sense as to the methods by which 
those aspirations are to be fulfilled. His ‘‘ Tales”’ 
have enjoyed a popularity which bids fair to pass into 
permanent fame and the selection of four of them 
now published ought to find for the author many new 
admirers. The tales here given are the ‘“‘ Adventures 
of a New Year's Eve,” ‘“‘ The Broken Pitcher” and 
‘“‘Jonathan’s Frock,” translated by Parke Godwin, 
and the ‘‘ Walpurgis Night,”’ translated by William 
Prentice. There is something sweet and wholesome 
about Zschokke’s “‘ Tales;’’ to read them is to get 
into a new and beautiful world. Boston Beacon. 
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CHILDREN OF GIBEON. By Walter Besant. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Walter Besant’s story is one of his best. The 
attention of the reader is fixed in the beginning by a 
propusition of absorbing interest, and is held through- 
out by the author’s powers of versatile and vivid nar- 
ration. N. Y. Sun. 


Tuomas HARD, Priest. By Barton Lee. 16mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents; paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 


LorA, THE MAjJor's DAUGHTER. By. W. Heimburg. 
Translated by Mrs. J. W. Davis. With photogravure 
illustrations, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03; paper, 
60 cents ; by mail, 70 cents. 

Is a romantic and very interesting story of German 
life of the present time. It presents the traits of 
human character with skill, and has a flavor whole- 
some and agreeable. N. Y. Sun. 


FEET OF CLay. By Amelia E. Barr. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The descriptive powers possessed by Mrs. Barr are 
here exemplified in a striking manner. The most 
finished delineation is decidedly that of Bella Clucas, 
the pretty Manx fisher-girl. The cruel selfishness of 


With portrait. 


the young officer who attempts the girl’s betrayal, 
and the heroic devotion of the outlawed parent who 
shields his son from the penal consequences of for- 
gery, are admirable pictures of vivid, though sombre, 
coloring. A sad tone pervades the book, for heredi- 
tary impulse to crime brings abuut most of the wrong- 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


doing. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. By Frank R. 
Stockton. With illustrations by Sol Eytinge, Shep- 
pard, Hallock, Beard, and others. New edition, 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


THE History OF HENRY ESMOND, Esq., a colonel in 
the service of her Majesty Queen Anne, written by 
himself. By William Makepeace Thackeray. With 
seventy-four illustrations by George du Maurier and 
others, and an introductory note setting forth the history 
of the work. Library edition. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.26. 


THE SEARCH FOR BASIL LYNDHURST. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Miss Carey is not, we think, so successful as she 
might have been in minimising the central improba- 
bility of her story; but perhaps she felt it was better 
to leave it altogether unexplained than to hazard an 
explanation which—the circumstances being what 
they were—could hardly fail to appear lame and 
inadequate. It is in the highest degree unlikely that 
a woman like Mrs. Lyndhurst, in whom the instincts 
of motherhood are of at least average strength, should 
deliberately allow twenty-five years to pass without 
making any attempt to trace the son whom in his 
infancy she had so mysteriously lost, and it is well for 
the general success of the novel that this difficulty is 
left behind us when we have reached the close of the 
first volume. The relations between Basil, his little 
son Reggie, and Olga Leigh at the little French town 
where they meet for the first time, are very prettily 
pictured, and most readers will probably find this the 
most enjoyable part of the book, though there can be 
no doubt that its most powerful passages are those 
devoted to poor Aline, the low-born but beautiful 
girl whom Basil marries in the fervor of a first 
youthful passion, only to discover that she is a victim 
to the drink-craving which she has inherited as a 
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terrible birth-right. Aline herself is a really admirable 
portrait, and George Barton, the Holloway shop- 
keeper, who is Aline’s brother, is the one exception- 
ally real masculine character to whom reference has 
been made. London Spectator. 


TAKEN ALIVE, AND OTHER STORIES. With an autobio- 
graphy. By Edward P. Roe. New edition. With 
portrait. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Two Coronets. By Mary Agnes Tincker. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Miss Tincker does not dwell upon the patriarchal 
system, she does not find Italian character to be par- 
ticularly simple; she treats of love as an elemental 
passion and she rejoices in complications, midnight 
assassins, hidden documents, and foreign complica- 
tion of one sort and another. There can be no 
question, however, that ‘‘Two Coronets”’ is a novel 
that will attract many readers. One cannot epitomize 
its quality better than by saying that it is refined in 
method, but sensational in theme. There is a feud 
between the Giorgini and Alinori. Count Paulo 
Giorgini is a childless widower, his brother Giovanni 
is an imbecile, his mother is old, and these three lives 
alone stand between the Alinori and the estates. 
When Paulo , therefore, suddenly marries a poor girl 
there is bitter feeling on both sides. His mother 
thinks that he has made a misalliance, and the 
Alinori see their expectations in imminent danger of 
ruin. ‘Then Paulo disappears, Beatrice dies leaving a 
pretty girl baby, and it is with the fortunes of this 
child that the story is chiefly concerned. A question 
has arisen with regard to the validity of Paulo’s mar- 
riage, and the younger Beatrice devotes her time to 
unravelling the plot against her father. All of the 
personages are well individualized and the incidents 
are arranged in an effective manner, yet unless the 
reader is unusually conscientious in the matter of 
skipping it will not be found easy to keep track of the 
minor currents of action. There is, unquestionably, 
good work in ‘‘Two Coronets.” One cannot help 
feeling, however, that in some respects it has been 
misapplied. Boston Beacon. 


I2mo, 


A NAMELESS WRESTLER. By Josephine W. Bates. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 48 cents. 

The author of ‘A Blind Lead” again tells a story 
of mining life in the northern part of Washington 
Territory. Again a man’s wild love is not returned, 
and in desperation he commits a crime that influences. 
many lives. The ‘nameless wrestler’’ leaves his 
home determined to work out his own future; he 
meets many stirring adventures, and accidentally 
comes upon the secret of his parentage. Mrs. 
Wright, her boarding-house, and her husband with 
an almost exhausted hobby, furnishes the humorous 
breaks in a sad story. Publishers’ Weekly. 


OGEECHEE CROSS FIRINGS. By R. M. Johnston, 
author of ‘‘ Mr. Absolom Billingslea,” etc. Illustrated. 
Franklin Square Library. 8vo, paper, 30 cents; by 
mail, 32 cents. 


MARGARET MALIPHANT. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 
Franklin Square Library, 8vo, paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 37 cents. 

Is a book strong in the contrast which it presents 
between its central character and her surroundings, 
Margaret Maliphant belonged to an old but incon- 
spicuous family. For generations they had been 
plain Sussex farmers without either fame or fortune, 
but they were an honorable and upright race, and 
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their neighbors were like them, simple, plain, 
unskilled in the world, hard-working and honest. It 
would be difficult to imagine a simpler, more monot- 
onous and humdrum life. In the midst of these sur- 
roundings Margaret grew up proud, heedless, almost 
reckless, longing for a wild and turbulent life, and 
altogether unsuited to the sphere in which she had 
been placed. As the story progresses it shows how 
all her waywardness and willfulness were restrained 
and repressed, till she comes into perfect harmony with 
her environment. The story presents a number of 
charming characters and is in every way a whole- 
some book. Boston Commonweatth. 


CONSUELO. By George Sand. Translated from the 
French by Frank H. Potter. New edition, Four 
volumes. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.88. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. By Mrs. John Hodder 
Needell. Lippincott’s series of Select Novels, 12mo, 
paper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


AGATHA PAGE. A Parable. 
New edition. Riverside Paper 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


By Isaac Henderson. 
series, I2mo, 


Franklin 
by mail, 


THE County. A story of social life. 
Square Library. 8vo, paper, 35 cents; 
37 cents, 

Takes as subject that class of society that lives in 
rural England and constitutes the local aristocracy, 
which indeed stands in each particular county as the 
representative of the pomp and ceremony of royalty. 
To this class belong two sisters, Esme and Frances. 
They are beautiful, much given to display, exceedingly 
proud, but at the same time unmistakably ordinary 
in their characters. Reverses come upon the family 
and these two girls are dependent upon others for 
their support. The story describes the development 
of their characters under their adversities. It cannot 
be said however that they are very attractive creatures 
either in prosperity or misfortune. Nor are the other 
characters in the story. They are, however, well 
portrayed, and it is chiefly as studies they will be 
found interesting. Boston Commonwealth. 


ASTARTE ; OR, TRUANT LOVERS. By Alfred Delvau. 
Translated by R. B. and S. H. Davenport. 12mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Although not so bad a book as many Parisian 
novels, this is a false romance of the kind that 
disgraces the French in the eyes of the world. The 
plot is the aged one. Horace Chaffaroux is a young 
peasant who lives the life of a saint in Paris until he 
falls before the impudent advances of a bad woman, 
who deceives him as soon as her whim is over. His 
character has no consistency. The Horace of the 
first half of the book is not the Horace of the last, and 
the woman herself is as unreal as a piece of terra 
cotta. The nauseous antithesis of the passion he has 
for the wicked woman to the religious veneration he 
professes for his mother, the intelligent peasant, a 
well-worn mythin France, is rather more nauseous 
than usual. His duel and his death by consumption 
are absurd, but the climax is reached in the death of 
Fanfare, his dog, whom he asks to have shot when he 
expires. There is much literary skill in the novel 
with regard to minor matters, but all the characters 
are pasteboard painted up to a high finish. Cocottes 
the old peasant mother and Madeleine the village 
bride, whom Horace never sees, talk in a superfine 
‘way, grotesquely different from life. Between super- 
ficial idealism and the realism attempted in the 
character of Astarté M. Delvau falls flat to the ground. 

N. Y. Times. 
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JACOB VALMONT, MANAGER. By George A. Wall 
and George B. Heckel. [Illustrated. t2mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


The creed of Jacob Valmont—who is a Hebrew in 
the disguise of a Christian—is, that it is not only not 
acrime, but a noble deed, to rob the Christian to 
forward the interests of his own people. In pursuance 
of this idea, he is planning to obtain possession of the 
wealth of his stepdaughter when the story opens. 
This wealth isin an iron mine of which Valmont is 
manager. He has purposely mismanaged the busi- 
ness that it may be thought profitless, and so fall into 
his hands. A young man sent to investigate the 
business not only falls in love with the heiress, but is 
the main cause of several tragical incidents. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


SELECTIONS. 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Benjamin 
Franklin to James Russell Lowell. Selections from a 
hundred authors. Chosen and arranged by Huntington 
Smith. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

The compilation is excellent, each page has some- 
thing good on it, and the date of the birth of each 
author is mentioned. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


REFERENCE. 


THE ART OF DANcING. Embracing a full description 
of the various dances of the present day, together with 
chapters on Etiquette, the Benefits and History of 
Dancing. By Judson Sause. New edition. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Mr. Sause not only describes tully all the favorite 
dances of the present day, showing by ingenious illus- 
trations the various positions, but he gives us chapters 
on the benefits and history of dancing, and he has a 
few words on etiquette. One of his rules is worth 
quoting ; we wish we could think it justified by real- 
ity ; ‘‘Compliments are inadmissible in American 
society. They are embarrassing to the person receiv- 
ing them, while the one who offers them may be 
deemed guilty of vulgar flattery. Respect, admira- 
tion, or gratitude can be expressed by actions more 
gracefully than by words.” As a rule Mr. Sause’s 
directions, both as regards manners generally and 
behavior in the dance, are sensible and clearly 
expressed. The volume is likely to be very service- 
able to many people and its thoroughly refined tone 
cannot fail to influence those who accept its guidance. 

Boston Beacon. 


SEVEN THOUSAND WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 
A complete hand-book of difficulties in English pro- 
nunciation. Including an unusually large number of 
proper names and words and phrases from foreign 
languages. By William Henry P. Phyfe. 16mo, 
go cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 

Although the words in this volume may be found, 
properly accented, in any large dictionary, it is 
undeniable that they can easiest be brought to notice 
by a small hand-book. People search dictionaries 
for words about which they are uncertain, yet, 
through custom, mispronounce hundreds of others. 
A glance ata page or two of Mr. Phyfe’s book will 
have a beneficial effect upon the pronunciation of 
almost any one who is not a special student of words. 
Where authorities disagree the author recognizes both 
or all, where custom has Anglicised the pronuncia- 
tion of a foreign word the foreign accents are given 
also for those who prefer to use them. 

N. Y. Herald. 
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MAN AND His MALADIES; OR, THE WAY TO HEALTH. 
A popular handbook of physiology and domestic medi- 
cine in accord with the advance in medical science. By 
A. E, Bridger, B.A ,M.D.,etc. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.66. 


See review in this number. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GREAT WORDS FROM GREAT AMERICANS, The 
Declaration of Independence—The Constitution of the 
United States—Washington’s Inaugural and Farewell 
Addresses—Lincoln’s Inaugural and Farewell Ad- 
dresses, etc, With portraits. 18mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 66 cents. 


WuatT ONE CAN DO WITHA CHAFING DiIsuH. A guide 


for amatuer cooks. By H. L. S. Oblong 8vo, 65 cents; 

by mail, 75 cents. 
Contains over sixty recipes for simple, tasty dishes 
which may be cooked ina chafing-dish. The book is 
nicely gotten up, each recipe occupying the centre of 


the page—the leaf being printed only on one side. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE LETTERS OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON TO 
Miss J., 1834-1851. Edited, with extracts from the 
diary of the latter, by Christing leraune-Herr:ck, 26m», 
$1.35; by mail, $1.44. oo 

MONOPOLIES AND THE PEOPLE. By Charles Whiting 
Baker, C. E. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, ‘ye cents. 


A volume discussing trusts from the point of view 
that they are objectionable and pernicious. 


N. Y. 5un. 


John Bull on the Continent. 
By Max O’Rell, author of 
I2mo, paper, 40 


JACQUES BONHOMME. 
From my letter-box. 
‘Jonathan and His Continent,” etc. 
cents ; by mail, 47 cents. 


See review in this number. 


THE WALKS ABROAD OF Two YOUNG NATURALISTS. 
From the French of Charles Beaugrand. By David 
Sharp, M. B., F. L. S., F. Z. S. Illustrated. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

Is an essay in popular science of a somewhat 
familiar type. It purports to describe the experiences 
of two lads under the tutorship of their uncle during 
asummer of zodlogical study in the South of France. 
The object of the work, however, is not so much to 
supply information on the subject of natural history, 
as to inculcate a love for such investigations as are 
here described and to cultivate a taste for a form of 
out-of-door recreation which shall make for physical 
health as well as for mental expansion. The two 
boys, Léon and René, are bright and attractive fellows, 
and Uncle Bob is all that an uncle should be. Some- 
times the trio are wandering along the beach, some- 
times cruising along the coast, sometimes taking long 
journeys inland, and wherever they go they find in- 
teresting objects for study. The book is written in a 
simple, unpretentious style, and the translation is no 
doubt technically accurate, as itwas made by Professor 
David Sharp, president of the London Entomological 
Society. It is fair to suppose that Professor Sharp's 
science is better than his English, for he uses such 
phrases as ‘“‘more entirely than ever” and ‘not to 
quite forget it.’ The book is handsomely printed on 
super-calendered paper of fine texture and the many 
really superior illustrations show to excellent advan- 
tage. It is safely a volume that all boys with a liking 
for the lower orders of animate creation will be glad 
to read and to own. Boston Beacon. 
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THE New Litany. Blots-and Blemishes. 16mo, 


paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents, 


THE Four GEORGES; THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS; 
SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN Lonpon. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. With seventy-four illustrations 
by the author, F. Barnard and others, and an introduc- 
tory note setting forth the history of these works. 
Library edition. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


POLITICAL ORATIONS, FROM WENTWORTH’ TO 
MACAULAY. Edited, with Introduction, by William 
Clarke. The Camelot series. 1I2mo, 35 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 


Excluding living orators, the editor has given us 
specimens of Wentworth, Oliver Cromwell, Burke, 
Grattan, William Pitt, Fox, Lord Erskine, O'Connell 
and Macaulay. Each speech has been chosen as 
representative of some stage in our national history 
of the last three hundred years, and the selection 
appears to us to have been made with excellent 
judgment. London Bookseller. 


THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER, AND OTHER 
TALES AND PROSE WRITINGS OF EDGAR PoE. Selected 
and edited, with introduction, by Ernest Rhys. The 
Camelot series. I2mo, 35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

A guide to good reading 


LITERARY 1LANDM4RKS. 
By Mary E. 


for young people, and teachers’ assistant. 
Brau. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 
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MACMILLAN AND COMPANY. 
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BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS: 

A Collection of Letters of Dickens, 1833-1870. 

Master of Ballantrae, by Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians, by Champlin and Apthorp. 
(Vol. IT). 

Whither? A Theological Question for the Times, by Rev. C. A. 
Briggs 

Foreign Missions: Their Place in the Pastorate, in Prayer, in 
Conferences, by Rev. A. C. Thompson 


SCRIBNER AND WELFORD: 


The Memoir of Count Carlo Gozzi. 
ton Symonds, 


Translated by John Adding- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 


John Jay, by George Pellew. 

Lewis Cass, by Andrew C. McLaughlin. 

New Jersey, by Austin Scott, 

Illinois, by E.G Mason. 

Pennsylvania, by Wayne MacVeagh. 

The Life of Richard Steele, by George A. Aitken. 

Mary Howitt’s Autobiography, edited by her daughter. 

A Rambler’s Lease, by Bradford Torrey 

Six Portraits, by Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselzr. 

The Heritage of Dealon Marsh and other tales, by Bret Harte. 

Character and Comment, selected from the works of W. D. 
Howells, by Minnie Marcom. 

Our Cats and All About Them, by Harrison Weir. 

On the Functions of the Nose, by Greville MacDonald, M. D. 

Gudrun, a Medizval Epic, translated from the Middle High 
German, by Mary Pickering Nichols. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 
Life of Martin VanBuren, by George Bancrcft. 
Chita: A Memory of Lost Island, by Lafcadia*H earn. 
Summer Holidays, by Theodore Child. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY: 
Three Little Maids. 
A Colonial Boy, by Nellie Blessing Fyster. 
Plucky Smalls, by Mary B. Crowninshield. 
Naval Cadet Bentley, by H. H. Clark. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY: 
Clavers, the Despot’s Champion. 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS : 


A Masque of Honor, by Caroline Washburn Rockwood. 
Edwin Arnold as a Poetizer and Paganizer. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY: 


European Schools in 1888, by Prof. L. R. Klemm 
Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries, by Mme. Carette. 


LEE AND SHEPARD: 

Pens and Types; or, Hints and Helps for Those Who Write, 
Print, Read, Teach or Learn, by Benjamin Drew. (New 
edition). 

Speaking Pieces for Little Scholars and Older Pupils, by Ellen 
O. Peck. 

Within the Enemy’s Lines, by Oliver Optic. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: 


Gold That Did Not Glitter, by Virginus McDabney. 

Cycling Art, Energy and Locomotion, by Robert P. Scott. 

Extracts from the Journal of Elizabeth Drinker, edited by Henry 
D. Biddle. 

Half-Hours with Humorous Authors, selected by Charles Morris. 

A Treatise on the Nature, Cause, Treatment, and Prevention of 
Crime, by S. M. Green. 

Involuntary Idleness, by Hugo Bilgram. 

Two Thousand Years After, by John Darby. 

Rudderless, by Julia D. Young. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, edited by Charles D. Yonge. 

A Midsummer Drive Through the Pyrenees, by Edwin Asa Dix, 
M.A 

The Best Books. 

The Land of the Viking and the Empire of the Tsar, by E. Frazer 
Blackstock. 

In the Time of the Cherry Viewing. 

Liberty and a Living ; or, Working and Playing on the Great South 
Bay, by Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 

The Story of Boston, by Arthur Gilman. 

The story of Early Britain, by Alfred J. Church. 

The Industrial Progress of the Nation, by Edward Atkinson, 

The Public Regulation of Railways, by W. D. Dabney. 
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=Keats, as everybody ought to know, lies buried 
in the old Protestant cemetery outside the Porta S. 
Paola at Rome, under the shadow of the pyramid of 
Caius Cestius. In order to meet the growing demand 
for house accommodation, the municipality of Rome 
have decided to lay out a considerable tract of land 
near Monte Testaccio for the erection of artisans’ 
dwellings, to form a new gateway in the city wall 
adjoining the pyramid, and to construct a new road- 
way about one hundred feet wide through the ceme- 
tery. The Marquis of Salisbury on being informed 
of these proposals, and that ‘the new road is actually 
to be made over the graves in which the remains of 
several Englishmen of distinction rest,’’ instructed 
Mr. Kennedy, the English Charge d’Affaires at 
Rome, to remonstrate with the municipality. Un- 
fortunately the English Government had no legal 
ground for remonstrance, the cemetery having been 
already conveyed by the German Government, to 
whom it belonged, to the Roman municipality. After 
some correspondence, the municipality agreed to so 
far modify the scheme as to leave the graves of 
Keats and Severn undisturbed, and to enclose them 
within a small railed garden planted with trees. 
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Vi rs. RORER’S THE BOOK OF SWEETS. 


JUST OUT! 


COOK BOOK mas. RORER’S 


is a big book, with nothing in it but what has 


been tried over and over again and found to B ped O Vi E 
ight. SI j hi fe 
cranted, but shows you every stepof the way. CANDY MAKING 


You are bound to succeed in your cooking 

by the use of this book. This valuable work is the result of careful 
practice in teaching beginners how to make 

Bound in washable oil cloth covers, $1.75. attractive, wholesome and palatable varieties 
of home-made candies. The excellency of 
the recipes consists in their simplicity and 


Ni RS a} O bod E re Ss faithfulness to minute particulars. 
CANNINGAND PRESERVING © tot#enousenou0. 


Paper covers, 40 cents. Paper covers, 40 cents. 
Cloth covers, 75 cents. Cloth covers, 75 cents. 


Of all booksellers, or of the Publishers, | Of all booksellers, or of the Publishers, 
ARNOLD & COMPANY, ARNOLD & COMPANY, 
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420 Library Street, Philadelphia. | 420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 
| Sold by JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Sold by JOHN WANAMAKER. 





bliccuslirink PHATE. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E, N. HoRSFORD. 





A teaspoonful of the Acid Phosphate in a tumbler of water, and sweetened to the taste 
makes a delicious, healthful and invigorating drink. To it may be added such stimulants as 
the person is from necessity or habit accustomed to take, and its action will harmonize therewith. 

It is an agreeable and healthy substitute for Lemons and Lime Juice in the preparation 
of all acidulated drinks. Allays the thirst, aids digestion, and relieves the lassitude so 
common in mid-summer. 

Dr. J. S. NrLes, Pownal, Vt., says: 
“ Excellent as a tonic, and refreshing as a substitute for lemonade.” 
Dr. T. C. Smitru, Charlotte, N. C. says: 


“An invaluable nerve tonic, a delighttul beverage, and one of the best restorers when the energies flag 
and the spirits droop.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
CAUTION: Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s’’ is printed on the 


“label. All others are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 
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The Wellesley School, 


2005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Miss CorDELIA BRITTINGHAM, Principal. 





Established and maintained under the direction of 
the Wellesley College Faculty. Has Preparatory, 


Academic, Grammar, Primary, and Musical Depart- 
For circulars and information, address 


J. R. MILLER, D.D., 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ments, 


Alexander’s Calisthenics and Musical Drill 
for Little Children. 


Sixty Exercises in Calisthenics ; Swimming, Ring, Skipping and 
Marching Movements, with Piano Music for each. Profusely 
illustrated ; for little children. + - - 25 cents. 


Cruden’s Calisthenic Training and Musical Drill. 


Physical Exercises in Marching, Dumb-bell, Bar-bell, and Indian 
Club Movements, Free Gymnastics, and Hoop Drill, with illus- 
trations, and Piano Music for every movement. 


Boards, - - - - . - 50 cents. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the 
Publishers. Send for complete catalogue. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 


18 ANN STREET. New York. 


La dies who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- 

tionery for their correspondence, should 
inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and En- 
velopes to match (the old and reliable line), These 
goods are presented in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 


productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 


tints and surfaces. Manufactured and supplied to the 


trade only by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U.S. A. 


The Johann Faber Siberian 

. an 
Lead Pencils! Polygrade 
are the finest Pencils now made. They are usep and RECOMMENDED by 
Meissonier, Kaulbach, Von Piloty, Gab. Max and the most eminent 
artists in the world, and are without equal for SOFTNESS, SMOOTHNESS, 
DEPTH OF COLOR and STRENGTH OF LEAD. 


For SALE and by QUEEN & Co., Purtapecenta, | 


By Ay STATIONERS, 
General Agents for the United States. 


New Driving Map of Philadelphiaand Vicinity. Size28x 40. Pocket 
form, printed on thin, —— aper, $2.00. Also constantly on hand, 
Maps, we yt Globes, M Cees and Spring Map Rollers of every de- 
scription. J. L SMITH, ‘Mee Publisher, 6 South Sixth St., Philad’s. 


Every Bible reader send 20 cents at once for President Schultze’s 
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BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 


. T. FRUEAUFF, Easton, Pa, 
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In the Story of the Nations. 


A series of graphic historical narratives, presenting the stories of the 
principal nations of the ancient and modern world; eighteen vol- 
umes ready; large r2mo, with maps and many illustrations. Each 
$1.50. 

No. XXIV. THE STORY OF PHGCENICIA. 


By Pror. GgorGe RAWLINSON. 


No. XXV. THESTORY OF THE HANSA TOWNS, 


By Heven ZimMMERN. 


Knickerbocker Nuggets. 


A selection of some of the World’s Classics, uniquely and tastefull 
printed by the Knickerbocker Press, and offered as specimens as wah 
of artistic typography as of the best literature. (For titles of the 
twenty previous issues in this series, see separate circular.) 


TALES BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 
Translated from the German by Parke Godwin and William P. 
Prentice. $1.00 


Great Cities of the Republic. 
III. THE STORY OF BOSTON. 


By ArtHur GILMAN, author of “Story of Rome,’’ ‘ Story of 
the Saracens,’’ etc. Octavo, cloth, with numerous illustrations Hee 
maps, $1.75. 

THE STORY OF WASHINGTON. 

By Cuartes Burr Topp, author of ‘‘ The Story of the City of 
New York,” and “ Life and Letters of Joel Barlow.’’ Octavo, 
cloth, with many illustrations and maps, $1.75. 

“It is well to remember that a nation’s capital may fairly be 
considered as an index to the nation’s character, and that the outcome 
of our institutions will be studied by critical strangers in the city on the 
banks of the Potomac.” —F rom Author's Preface. 


I. THE STORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
By the author of ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Joel Barlow.’’ Cloth, 
illustrated, $1.75. 

“Mr. Todd has managed his material with much skill, and he 
succeeds excellently in putting before the reader very striking pen- 
pictures of the different plans of civic development. The book is 
pleasantly written, and we have found it very readable.’”’—PAiladelphia 
Telegraph. 


The Winning of the West. 


By Tueovore RooseEva tt, author of ‘‘ The Naval War of 1812, 
“ Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” etc. 2 vols., large octavo, with 
maps, $5.00. 

‘* Gives full particulars as to the authorities on which he bases his 
work, and writes with a free and flowing style, always graceful but 
never ’ turgid, that makes the narrative delightful reading from the first 
page to the end.”—Chicago Times. 

“It treats of a subject that has never yet been dealt with in a 
thorough-going fashion, or with a full appreciation of its high 
importance.”’—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Principles of Procedure in Deliberative 


Bodies. 


By Grorce GLover Crocker, President Massachusetts Senate in 
1883. 16mo, cloth extra, 75 cents. 

‘*T have read Mr. Crocker’s manual (in the advance sheets) with 
great satisfaction. The treatment of the subject is scientific and at the 
same time eminently practical, so that the book is adapted to the use of 
those experienced in parliamentary proceedings as well as of beginners. 
The success which has attended this effort to present parliamentary 
procedure as a consistent system founded on reason cannot fail to render 
less difficult the task of the learner. The manual, moreover, has the 
merit of clear and concise statement.” —/John D. Long, Ex-Governor 
of Massachusetts, 15 April, 1889. 


Works on Pronunciation. 
By W. H. P. Puyre. hon 
III. SEVEN THOUSAND WORDS OFTEN 
MISPRONOUNCED. 
A complete Handbook of Difficulties in English Pronunciation. 
Including an unusually large number of proper names and words 
and phrases from foreign languages. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 
THE SCHOOL PRONOUNCER., 
Based on Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
HOW SHOULD I PRONOUNCE? 
or, THe PrinciPpLes OF THE ART OF CoRKECT PRONUNCIATION. 
Third edition, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“| appreciate its value, and endorse your work as a most serviceable 
aid to all who wish to speak our language correctly.”_—Zdwin Booth. 
**T have examined with pleasure Mr. Phyfe’s book on pronunciation, 
and consider it the best book that I hone seen upon this very 
important subject. It should be used in all the schools.”’—Prof. Elie 
Charlier. 
Lists of publications Jor the Holiday season sent on application. 
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Galleries 


and 
Looking-Glass 
Warerooms, 


816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Earles’ 


PICTURES anp MIRRORS. 
THE BEST ONLY, 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 









j Uf; Constantly receiving novelties from at 
15 
au 


¢’home and abroad. Prominently, rare 
copies of Doré’s greatest works, 


“THE NEOPHYTE,” “THE DREAM OF PILATE’S WIFE” 
and ‘CHRIST LEAVING THE PR/JETORIUM.” 
Henner’s latest, ‘‘ THE MARTYR.” 

One of Slocombe’s most beautiful etchings, ‘SPRING DAYS.” 

A number of Braun’s 
AUTOTYPES OF PROMINENT OLD MASTERS. 

The most admired works oo RAPHAEL, REMBRANDT, 
ANGELICA, KAUFFMAN, RUBENS BOTICELLI, 
MADAME LE BRUN’S prominent subjects, 


and many others. 


Fine Bridal Gifts of all kinds, and at all prices. | 


“SCHOOL BELLES,” by Fred Morgan. | 
‘“‘SPRING DAYS,” by Fred Slocombe. 
Smith Hald’s “‘END OF THE DAY.” 
Gustave Doré’s ‘‘ NEOPHYTE.” 
“WHEN MORNING GILDS THE SKIES,” Leader’s Latest. 
“THE PURITAN SABBATH.” Chester Loomis. 
J. E. Millais’ “OVER THE HILLS.” 
“WHEN THE HOURS OF DAY ARE NUMBERED.” 
Alma Tadema’s superb work, “‘A FAVORITE AUTHOR.” 


Marine Instantaneous Photographs. 


“ BREAKERS,” “ ASWELL,” and others. 
De Lobbe’s ‘*‘ DAUGHTERS OF OCEAN,” “ ALONE,” 
An exquisite figure by Otto Lingner, 
“REST DURING THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT.” 
“INQUISITIVE,” after L. Passini. 
“THE MEADOW,” after Julian Dupré 
“A BALL AT THE GOVERNOR’S, ALGIERS.” 
“THE SON AND HEIR.” 


The most Attractive Pictures Received this Season 


so far, are: 
“ DESERTED,” (Verlassen), ‘‘ LOW TIDE,” “THE SURF” 
and others. 
MARINE PHOTOGRAPHS, instantaneous and wonderful, 
And made of a rich green color of the Deep Sea. 
‘ON PARADE” and others, of the Salon ’89 autotypes. 
“THE VALLEY GATE,” etching by Bentley, 
and ‘“‘ THE ANGELUS,” the new and the old etching, in several sizes, 


New Driving and Sporting Subjects. 


“RUN TO EARTH,” “GONE AWAY,” “TWO FAVORITES,” | 


** JAS. SELBY AND HIS MARE, SAVENAKE,” 


and several others. 
Novel and Beautiful 


Card and Cabinet Frames, 
Portes, Stands, etc. 


Among our Autumn arrivals, importations, and of our own aud other 


American designs and manufactures are many exquisite ideas in all | 


materials in CARD AND CABINET FRAMES, PORTES, Etc., to 
hold from one to twenty-four pictures, STANDS to hold one or any 


number, large ones also, forming a decorative feature ina LIBRARY | 


or SALON—unique and elegant. We have, as always, the 
LARGEST and MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT, 
including the BEST MAKES and DESIGNS from Vienna, Paris, 
Berlin and Munich, in leathers of all kinds, snake and lizard skin, all 
hard woods, IVORY, STERLING 
ONYX, BRASS, BRONZE, OLIVE WOOD, Etc. 
PICTURE AND PORTRAIT FRAMES OF ALL KINDS. 
ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, MIRRORS, 
PAINTINGS, EASELS, FOLIO STANDS, Etc. 


, Agency for the celebrated ‘‘ ROGERS’ GROUPS,” which range | 
in price from $8.00 to $20.00. Circular of these and of the latest 
publications, on receipt of stamp. 





SILVER, RHINESTONES, | 


New Publications. 


A Book for All, Old and Young. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT : 


HER LIFE, LETTERS, AND JOURNAL. 


Edited by EDNAH D. CHENEY. With portraits 
and view of the Alcott Home in Concord, One 
volume, 16mo. Uniform with ‘“ Little Women,”’ 
Price, $1.50. 


This volume might with truth be called a biography of the “ Little 
Women” for through her letters and journals Mrs. Cheney has al- 
lowed Miss Alcott to tell her own story, which is largely a picture of 
the life of the entire Alcott family, and it lays open the inner life of this 
favorite author in a way sure to increase the interest and admiration in 
which she is so universally held. This is the only authorized life, and 
contains two new and interesting portraits. 


NEW JUVENILES. 


Lulu’s Library. 
By Louisa M. Atcotr. Volume III. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. Contains ‘“ Recollections 
of my Childhood,” written by Miss Alcott shortly 
before her death. 


This is the third volume in the series of stories for little children, 


| and contains the little sketch of her own life, written for the children 


only a few months before she died. 


Just Sixteen. 
A New Volume of Stories. By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
Square 16mo. Cloth. Uniform with ‘* What 
Katy Did,” “ A Little Country Girl,” etc. Price, 
$1.25. 


This is not ‘‘ What Katy Did Not Do” but will be perhaps fully as 
interesting and all the children will want a copy. 


The Kingdom of Coins. 


A Tale for Children of All Ages. By JOHN 
BRADLEY GILMAN. ‘‘I pray thee tell me. 
didst never travel in thy sleep?” Illustrated by 
F, T. Merrill. Small 4to. Illuminated board 
covers. Price, 60 cents. F 


While this little book is written in a vein somewhat similar to “‘ Alice 
in Wonderland”’ it is not in any way a copy or imitation and will be 
read with fully as much interest. 


Grandma’s Rhymes and Chimes. 


For Children. A Selection of New Nursery 
| Poems by the most popular American Authors. 
| An illustrated quarto volume, illuminated board 
covers, Price, $1.50. Cloth, gilt, price, $2.00. 


» pe 
All the children will enjoy these new favorites. 


| Roberts Brothers, Publishers, Boston. 
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Works by Andrew Lang. 


Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 


By ANDREW LANG. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, $7.00. 


Essays on the Politics of Aristotle. 
(From Bolland and Lang’s “ Politics.”) Crown 
8vo, go cents. 


Letters on Literature. 
By ANDREW LANG. Foolscap 8vo, $2.00. 


“They are delightfully frank and racy, rich as an argosy in learning | 
that shines and sparkles, but true to the author’s critical convictions as | 


the English tar to his flag.”’— The /ndependent. 


Lost Leaders. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
$1.50. 


Foolscap 8vo, buckram, 


“ Literature ought not to lose such dainty writing simply because | 


it first appeared in an ephemeral form.”’—London Literary World. 


Grass of Parnassus. 
A volume of selected verses. 
LANG. 
paper and bound in cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


Ballads of Books. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG 
MATTHEWS. Foolscap 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Johnny Nut and the Golden Goose. 


French of Charles Deulin. 
Lynen. Imperial 8vo, gilt edges, $3.50. 


The Gold of Fairnilee. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


Lemann. 4to, cloth, $2.00. 


selves on the appearance of ‘ The Gold of Fairnilee,’ a fascinating story, 
full of Mr. Lang’s charm of thought and diction.’ *__Athenaum. 


Prince Prigio: A Fairy Story. 


By ANDREW LANG. With twenty-seven illustra- 
tions (eight full page). Square 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
(Very shortly.) 


IN PREPARATION. 


The Blue Fairy Book. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With numerous illus- 
trations by H. J. Ford and G. P. Jacomb Hood. 
Crown 8vo. 


Contents: The Bronze iiss Hyacinth and the 


Dwarf—Little Red Riding Hood—The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood— 


Cinderella; or, The Little Glass Slipper—Aladdin and the Wonderful | 
Lamp—The Tale of a Youth who Set out to Learn what Fear was - | 
Rumpelstiltzkin—Beauty and the Beast—The Master-maid—Why the | 
Sea is Salt—The Master Cat; or, Puss in Boots—Felicia and the Pot | 
of Pinks—The White Cat—The Water Lily—The Gold-Spinners—The | 
Head—The Story of Pretty Goldilocks—The History of | 


Terrible 


With fifteen colored illus- | 
trations, after drawings by T. Scott and E. A. | 


_ The Author of Beltraffio. 


‘* A good fairy story is a rare find, and we may all congratulate our- | 


| A Nihilist Princess. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Cloth bound. 


Painting and Sculpture. yee" Fess 


A Popular Illustrated History of 
the Fine Arts of Painting and 
Sculpture. From the earliest 
ages to the present century. 
Illustrated with 45 full page 
plates. Comprising about 250 
engravings. Compiled from 
rare and expensive authorities by 
Joseph Fletcher Brennan. 
by mail, 18 cents extra. 


The Siege of London. 


By HENRY JAMES. 
by mail, 


| The Invalids’ Tea Tray. 


By ANDREW | 
Foolscap 8vo, printed on hand-made | 


(Cooking for invalids.) Board 
cover. 


by mail, 


| Fools of Nature. 
and BRANDER | 


By ALIcE Brown, 
by mail, 


| The Devil’s Hat. 


Done into English by ANDREW LANG, from the | 
Illustrated by Am. | 


By MELVILLE PHILLIPS. 
by mail, 


|The Lost Name. . 


By Mrs. DAHLGREN. 
by mail, 


By HENRY JAMES. 
by mail, 


| The Mark of Cain. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
by mail, 


Rankell’s Remain. 


By BARRETT WENDELL. 
by mail, 





FROM THE FRENCH. 
by mail, 


Dickens’ Works. 


15 vols, 


Scott’s Novels. 


12 vols. 


Dear | 
Little Princess—East of the Sun and West of the Moon—The Yellow | 


Whittington—The Wonderful Sheep—Little Thumb— The Forty | 


Thieves— Hansel and Grettel—Snow White and Rose Red—The Goose 
Girl—Toads and Diamonds—Prince Darling--Blue Beard—Trusty 


John—The Brave Little Tailor—A Voyage to Lilliput—The Princess | 
on the Glass Hill--The Story of Prince Ahmed and the Fairy | 


Paribanou—The History of Jack the Giant-Killer—The Black Bull 
of Norroway--The Red Etin. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


_ Thackeray's Works. 


10 vols. 


John Wanamaker, 


Philadelphia. 
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A FEW LATE NOVELS. 


° ’ 
Lo ra—The Major S Daughter. Cloth, 90 cents; paper, 60 cents. 
By W. HeErmpure. 


Chata and Chinita. —— 


By Louise PALMER HEAVEN. 


Two Coronets. Price, $1.10. 
By Mary Acnes TINCKER. 


Sant’ Ilario. ny 
By Marion CRAwrorp. 


Taken Alive and Other Stories. ab: weit 
By E. P. Roe. 


Feet of Clay. Price, go cents. 
By Ame tA Barr. 


Stella Rae. Price, $1.00. 
By Harriette E. Burcn. 


Jacques Bonhomme. Paper, 40 cents. 
By Max O’RELL. 


Agatha Page. Paper, 40 cents. 


By Isaac HENDERSON. 


Her Only Brother. Paper, 40 cents. 
By W. HErmpure. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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Wanamaker’s Book Business 


has grown to be the largest retail book business in 
the United States. It’s the place where books can be 
bought at a fair price no matter what the common 
price is. 


Our New Book Table 


is the place where you will find books from one. 
hour to two weeks old. 


Bibles 


of all description, with or without references and 
maps, suitable for the pocket or table. 


Reference Books. 


What home is complete without them? We have them. 


Encyclopeedias. 
All the popular ones: Chambers’, Appletons’, the 
Britannica and others. 


Dictionaries. 
Webster or Worcester in almost any size, from the 
pocket edition to the large quarto; and the most 
popular French, Spanish, Latin, German, Greek and 
Italian Dictionaries. 


Fiction Writers 


always largely represented. The standards like Dickens, 
Scott, Thackeray, Eliot, Victor Hugo, Fenimore Cooper, 
were never before offered at such low prices. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
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Wanamaker’s Book Business 


( Continued.) 





History. 

The standard sets and the many short and valuable 
works issued in single volumes you can always find 
well represented here. 











Religious Books. 
From the small-sized devotional books to the standard 
treatises on theology. 


Illustrated Gift Books. 


From the charming little 6 by 7 containing a single 
poem, handsomely illustrated and tastefully bound, to 
the large quarto illustrated with etchings or colored 












lithographs. 









Juvenile Books. 
Never so much for the money. 25 cents buys what 
would have readily sold for 75 cents three years ago. 
The variety seems endless, starting at the toy primer. 
Then those beautiful colored designs are a study even 

for the older folks. 











Political Works 


Standard library editions, as well as the elaborately 
illustrated presentation volumes. 







JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
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September Publications «2 
October Announcements. 


Uniform with “Up the Nile.”’ 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys: 


A Midsummer Ramble in the Dolomites. 
Epwarps_ Revised edition with illustrations and maps. 8vo, cloth. 
Anaccount of a pleasant pilgrimage made by Miss Edwards and 
her friend“ L”’ many years ago through the then rarely visited 
region of southwestern Tyrol. The first editionwas published in 


1873 and was dedicated to her “‘American Friends in Rome.” | 


She now dedicates this revised edition to her ‘American Friends 
in all Parts of the World.” 


Artists’ Wives. 
By Acpnonse Daupet. Translated by Laura Ensor. With 

‘llustrations by Rossi, Bieler and others. _12mo, paper and half leather, 
“Here is a little work I beg youtoread. It is written—I would 
have you note—by a married man much in love with his wife, 
very happy in his home, an observer who, spending his life among 
artists, amused himself by sketching one or two such households 
as I spoke ofjust now. From the first to the last line of this book 
all is true,”,—From the Prologue. 


Jack. 


By AtpHonse Daupgt. Translated by Laura Ensor. 
illustrations by Myrbach. 12mo, paper and half leather. 
Uniform in style with the ** Tartarin” books and other writings 


With 


of Daudet, but containing nearly double the number of pages of | 


any of the other volumes, 


Earthquakes. 


Translated from the French of Arnold Boscowitz by C. B, Pitman. | 


With 57 illustrations. 12mo, cloth. 
A graphic and entertaining account of these convulsions of 
nature, showing their origin characteristics and effects, with 
descriptions of the most notable ones recorded in history. 


Captain: the Adventures of a Dog. 
By Mapame P. De Nanrteuir. Translated by Laura Ensor. 
With 76 illustrations by Myrbach. 12mo, cloth, 


A French naval story of travel and adventure, recounting what | 
befell a sailor lad and his dog-companion, delightfully told and | 
| 


beautifully illustrated. 


More Magic. 
A New Book on Conjuring. By Pror. HorrmMann. With 
numerous illustrations, 12mo,cloth. Uniform: with “‘Modern Magic.” 


“Graphic” Pictures : 
A selection from Randolph Caldecott’s contributions to the London 
Graphic, Printed in colors by Edmund Evans. Oblong 4to, boards. 
A mew edition of the First Series of the Caldecott Graphic 
Books. 


acuble the original price. 


The Leatherstocking Tales. 


By J. Fenrmorg Coorpgsr. Comprising The Deerslayer,The Path- | 


finder, ‘Ihe Last of the Mohicans, The Pioneers, and The Prairie. 
With colored plates by Nister, and other illustrations; 8vo, cloth. 


The most attractive edition for the ——- yet published of these | 
ho’ 


JSamous American frontier stories. ugh comprised in one 
volume, the type, which is in one column, is open and easily read, 
the paper excellent and the binding strong and handsome. 

These Tales are also issued in 5 vols. (in a box) 


Foggerty’s Fairy: 


A Collection of all the Christmas Tales contributed by W. S. 
GruzerT to the leading London Journals; on which many of his | 


comic operas were founded. 12mo, cloth, 


The Book of Games. 


By Kate Greenaway. With illustrations printed in colors by 
Edmund Evans. 4to, boards and cloth. 


Life and Adventures of Robin. Hood. 
By Joun B. Marsu. New edition. With colored and plain 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth. 


Battles of America, in Words of One Syllable. 


By JoserHine Pottarp. With map-linings and numerous illus- 
trations. 4to, boards, lithographed double covers. 


The Cruise of the Wasp: 


A Romance of the North Atlantic. 
many illustrations. 16mo, cloth. 


Florence: 
A Story of Beginnings. By Atice Weser, With illustrations by 
M. E. Edwards. 16mo, cloth. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


The first edition of this most amusing book was issued | 
four years ago and became scarce almost immediately after | 
publication—the last copies commanding in London more than 


By Henry Fritn. With | 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s 
New Books. 


By Ametia B., | 


_ Jonathan Edwards. 


Vol. I. of American Religious Leaders, By 
Professor A. V, G. ALLEN, author of ‘“‘ The Con- 
tinuity of Christian Thought.” 16mo, $1.25. 


This series is designed toserve the same purpose with regard to the 
religious history of America which the series of American Statesmen 
serves with regard to its political history. It will include biographies of 
| eminent men who represent the theology and methods of the various 
| religious denominations of America, 

Professor Allen writes with the impartiality of a historian, and succeeds 
admirably in portraying the great qualities of Edwards and the profound 
influence exerted by him on American religious thought. 


Benjamin Franklin. 
In the Series of American Statesmen. By JOHN 
T. Morse, Jr., author of the volumes on John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and John Quincy 
Adams, in this series. 16mo, $1.25. 


Two Coronets. 
By Mary AGNES TINCKER, author of 
I2mo, I.50 


A novel. 
“Signor Monaldini’s Niece.”’ 


A noteworthy story, with characters and scenes of Italy and New 
England. The sharp contrasts of life, character, and custom in the 
two countries form the back-ground of a story fullof movement, social 
engineering, and conspiracy, with quiet areas of genuine New England 
family affection and content. 


| Literary Landmarks. 


A Guide to Good Reading for Young People, and 
Teachers’ Assistant. By Mary E. Burt, Teacher 
of Literature in the Cook County Normal School 
at Englewood, Illinois. With Charts. 16mo, 
75 cents. 


Miss Burt’s successful experience as a teacher of literature has‘enabled 
her to prepare a hand-book which is not merely a guide to the best books 
for young people, but an economical system of reading, good for all 
ages. 


Riverside Aldine Series. 


Three new volumes in this series of choice books 
of American literature, brought out in specially 
tasteful form and style. 


WALDEN. By H. D. THoreEAvu. In two vols, 


THE GRAY CHAMPION AND OTHER 
STORIES. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Each volume 16mo, $1.00. 


Thackeray’s Works. 


Illustrated Library Edition. In twenty-two vol- 
umes. Vols. XV., XVI. THE VIRGINIANS. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, $1.50 each. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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peg 912.50" $4.50 


A CLEAN SAVING OF $8.00. 











THE MOST REMARKABLE LITERARY OFFER 
EVER MADE. 





: =| 100,000 new subscribers are wanted for Belford’s Magazine, and to 
ACTUAL SizE, 9% x 6%. get them we make the following great offer: 


FoR $4.50 


We will send to each new subscriber a set of 


GEORGE ELIOT'S COMPLETE WORKS 


In six large, 1zmo volumes, containing 4,600 pages, elegantly bound in the best English cloth; large, 
clear type, good paper, gold and ink embossing; each set in a neat box. Published at $10.00, and 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


For one year, postpaid, containing over 1,800 pages of reading matter. Published at $2.50. 
The magazine is under the editorial managen-ent of the keenest and most slashing writer of the day, 


CoOL. DONN PIATT, 


And, besides a complete original novel from the pen of some foremost American novelist (alone worth 
more than the price of the magazine), contains vigorous discussions on the important political, economic, 
social and literary questions of the day, written in a fearless, able and independent manner by the best 
authorities, and articles, sketches, poems and stories by gifted and popular writers. 

The highest place in the realm of fiction has been accorded by universal consent to George Eliot. 
No writer, living or dead, has covered the ground she has swept with the wing of her commanding genius. 

The set includes ADAM Bepg, Romora, FeLtrx Hott, MIDDLEMARCH, DANIEL DeERONDA, SILAS 
MARNER, THE MILL ON THE FLoss, SCENES FROM CLERICAL LIFE, THEOPHRASTUS SUCH, AND JUBAL AND 





OTHER POEMS. 
Over 2,000 newspapers speak in the highest possible terms of Belford’s Magazine, and commend 


it to all who want a fair, able and fearless 
exponent of sound principles, combined with 
the literature of a first-class magazine. 

Subscriptions can begin with any num- 
ber, as each number is complete in itself, and 
may be sent to any of our offices. 

Remit by Post-office or Express order, 
or Bank Check. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO. 
PUBLISHERS. 
CHICAGO: 109 & 111 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK: 22 East 48th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO; 834 Market St. 





AcTUAL Size, 8x 756 x5%. 
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Table T alk WEBSTER 


FOR OCTOBER. | THE BEST INVESTMENT 
EVERY HO USEWIFE For the Family, School, or Professional Library. 
» A- itp 


Who is desirous of conducting her household | 
with economy and efficiency, and without the aid of 
that dreadful thing called drudgery, should be, a 
subscriber to TABLE TALK. 

She will learn there 


IN WHAT TRUE MANAGEMENT | Has been for many years Standard 


| CONSISTS, ad Authority in the Gov't Printing 
oo the household lessons and advice all | Office ad U.S. Supreme Court. 
. ‘A PRACTICAL SHAPE Itis Highly Recommented by 38 State 
that there’s no such thing as going astray. College p Bee eo and the leading 
Mrs. RORER’S MENUS for the MONTH | ‘ 
which comprise a complete list for each meal in | : Nearly all he School Books Dub- 
every day of month, are alone worth double the | lished in this country are based upon 
price of subscription. | Webster, 4s attested by the leading School 

OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. | Book Publishers. 

ae rw | 3000 more Words aid nearly 
Subscription price, $1.00 per year. Single copies, ro cts. | 2000 more Engravings than aly 


For sale by | other American Dictionary. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, | GET THE BEST. 





or address Sold by all Booksellers. oy gas 
. with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 
TABLE TALK PUBLISHING CO., G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
402-404-406 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE LARGEST OLD BOOK STORE 


IN AMERICA. 
School Book Department. 


We have a well-lighted room in our building devoted to the sale of 
School Books, where you can find all the School Books used in the 
various schools and colleges, not exactly new, but just as good for use 
and much lower in price. You would be astonished to find how much 
money you could save by buying your School Books at our store. 


General Invitation. 

If you want a book, no matter when or where published, call at our 
Store. We have, without exception the largest collection of Old Books 
in America, all arranged in Departments, each Department under the 
charge of an experienced person, who is always willing and ready to give 
any information in relation to our immense stock which our customers 
may desire. 

Any person, having the time to spare, is perfectly welcome to call 
and examine our stock of Two or Three Hundred Thousand Volumes, 
without feeling under the slightest obligation to purchase. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


First Store below Market Street. No. 9 South Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOKS 


FOR 


THE OFFICE, THE HOME, AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


READY SOON: 


Volume IV Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


Entirely New Edition. 


Revised and Rewritten. 


A Book of Reference wherever the English Language is known. 


Easy of consultation. Precise’ and accurate. 
may have occasion to speak or think about. 


W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh, and J. 


Embracing those points which every intelligent man and woman 


Edited and published under the auspices of 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Vols. I., II., and III. Now Ready. 
SPECIMEN PAGES MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


OPINIONS OF 

“This work, the cheapest of the larger encyclopedias, is being 
re-issued in handsome style.”—New York Herald. 

“Tt is a fact well known that the Chambers’s Encyclopedia is one 
of the best authorities in the world.”’— Washington (D. C,) National 
Tribune. 

“In print and form as well as in matter the new Chambers’s is 
admirable. It will be hard to beat it for American use.’’—Rochester 
Advertiser. 

“« The work is in every way indispensable to the library, the office, 
andthe home. There can be no doubt that it is by all means the best 
one that has ever been published.”’"—Boston Traveller. 

“The new volume confirms the favorable opinion we formed of 
its predecessor. The articles gain not only in fulness and accuracy, 
but in freshness and interest.”"—Literary World, London, 


THE PRESS: 

“It must be pronounced without a peer among the cheaper ency- 
clopedias.”—New York Examiner. 

“ Chambers’s is acknowledged to be one of the very best of the 
world’s standard encyclopzdias.’”’— Chicago Journal. 

‘“‘ Indispensable in almost any library, while its wonderful cheap- 
ness is a large point in its favor.”’"—Boston Congregationalist. 

**In learning, accuracy, and scholarly character the work stands 
on the highest plane and in the first rank.”—New York Independent. 

** From daily use we can recommend it both conscientiously and 
cordially as a marvellously full, accurate, and convenient work of 
reference.”—N. O. States. 

“* Certainly it is a most attractive work, Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
has always had a host of friends, and in this new edition they will be 
multiplied.”"—Boston Literary World, 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


The Standard. 


The Largest and Most Complete Unabridged Dictionary in the English Language. 


New Edition. 
2126 Pages. 


In the face of the most bitter opposition, Worcester’s Dictionary has won its way solely upon its merit, until it is now 


recognized as ‘‘ BY FAR THE BEST AUTHORITY AS TO THE PRESENT USE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.”’ * 
has compelled its rival to make several revisions. 


THE FIELD OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


It 
In the battle of Dictionaries it has won. 


Every edition of Longfellow, Holmes, Bryant, Lowell, Whittier, Hawthorne, Cooper, Irving, and other eminent 


American authors, follows Worcester. 
THE FIELD OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Many publishing houses, which for a time adopted its rival, have now gone over to Worcester. 
The Harper's Magazine, Weekly, New York Tribune, Herald, Times, 


of the leading magazines and newspapers. 


“It presents the usage of all great English writers of the country.” 


The same is true 


World, Post, Sun, Independent, Nation ; the Boston Advertiser, Transcript, Herald, Globe ; Philadelphia Ledger, 
and other leading papers all over the country, now use the word-forms presented by Worcester. 


THE FIELD OF ORATORY. 


Worcester’s Dictionary presents the accepted usage of our best public speakers, and has been regarded as the 


standard by our leading orators—Everett, Sumner, Phillips, Garfield, Hilliard, and others. 


lawyers use Worcester as authority on pronunciation. 
THE FIELD OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Most clergymen and 


That Worcester is preferred among scholars is evident from the following testimonials from the leading colleges : 

From PRESIDENT CHAS. W. ELIoT, of Harvard College, October 3, 1887.—‘“‘ I have always referred to this work as 
the standard.”’ 

From PRESIDENT McCosu, of Princeton College, January 21, 1887.—‘‘I am amazed at the amount of knowledge 
in this large volume, which every scholar should possess. Worcester’s Dictionary, so well known, needs no 
commendation from me.”’ . 

From PRESIDENT FAIRCHILD, of Oberlin College, February 24, 1887.—‘‘ J have never felt sure that I had the best 
light on any doubtful point until I had consulted this authority. Our instructors in English, in the college, 
have in general impressed the same idea upon their pupils.’’ 


Reasons for Buying Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


1.—Because it is the most complete Quarto Dictionary of the English Language. 
2.—Because it gives the correct usage in pronunciation. 
3.—Because it gives the correct usage in spelling: 


(a). The works of our standard authors follow Worcester. 
(6). The leading magazines and daily papers follow Worcester. 
4.—Because its definitions are complete, concise, and accurate. 
5.—Because it contains a Biographical Dictionary of over 12,000 names. 
6.—Because it contains a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, noting and locating over 20,000 places. 
7.—Because it contains a Table of Synonymes of over 5000 words. 
8.—Because it is the cheapest Unabridged Dictionary made. 


Send for circular and specimen pages. For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, carriage free, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market Street, Phila. 





es, Fortune is a fickle dame, because mankind is fickle; For few of | 
us possess the knack, or have the “sfaybone” in the back, to follow 
on along her track and.keep success in pickle ; 
But when . digestion’s a suecess—there’s force in execution;-~-* For it 
demands more strength of will to keep from eating to your ill, than 
it requires to warm,the chill of a new-year’s resolution. 
But if digestion is*net a success, what’then ?*-Qbserve: 


_ Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“T believe your Compound Oxygen Treatment is 
an excellent one for indigestion, nervousness and 
debility. I have great faith in it, inasmuch as I have 
been relieved of these by the use of it.” 

Mrs. J. G. CLINKSCALES: 
ANDERSON, §,. C., September ro, 1888. 


DRS. SPARKEY & PALEN: 

“I think your Compound Oxygen is a wonderful 
remedy for the afflicted, especially in nervous diseases. 
Lhave been entirely relieved of dyspepsia by its use. 
One thing certain, it imparts vigor and energy and 
gives me sound sleep at night.” 

' Mrs: LouIsE BUCKNER. 
No. 125 W. 34TH St., NEW YorxK-€1ry; N. Y. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“* May God bless you in your efforts to relieve suffer- 
ing humanity.. I am a firm believer in the merits of 
Compound Oxygen, as I was restored to health through 
its use, My trouble was dyspepsia in its worst form. 
I was-soon cured, and am now entirely well.” 

Mrs. E.. Ry TENNENT. 
MARIETTA, GA., August 30, 1888. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 
‘“‘Compound Oxygen has done mea world of good, 
I have great confidence in it. It has been of the 
greatest benefit to me:in: throat troubles and. for 
dyspepsia. ‘ Ihave found it a great vitalizer, and it is 
a remedy that I most cheerfully recommend.” 
Oxivia C. BROADWELL. 


LAWRENCEBURG, IND:, Nov: 7, 1888. 
Drs.:STARKEY & PALEN: 
‘Since using your Compound Oxygen Treatment 
I-am-very much improved I have gained twelve 
pounds since using it and néver felt better in my life 
than’! doat present. I have’been afflicted for fourteen 
yeats with dyspepsia, but now I hardly know I have 


a,stomach.”’ 
: Ep. W. S. HowArD. 


BELLVILLE, CAN., Jan. 16, 1889. 


“Drs. Starkey & Palen’s office records, which are always open to inspection, show over 50,000 cases ‘n 
which their Compound Oxygen Treatment has been used by physicians: in their. practice and by invalids 
independently. 

The Compound Oxygen Treatment is an agreeable and scientific adjustmentjof Nature's most essential 
blood-making elements. 

It gives Nature a chance. 

Nature, in response, does, with quickened vigor, what sheis always trying to do; that is, she helps you. 

If yourwould like to know whom the Compound Oxygen Treatment has cured, what were the diseases 
removed, and where all these restored and revitalized people live, drop a postal containing your name and 
address to Drs. Starkey & Palen, No. 152g Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Return mail will bring you a brochure of 200 pages and a quarterly review gontaining these points. 
All these publicaticns free to you. Address : 


Drs: STARKEY & PALEN, 


120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. . : ’ 
58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. No. 1529 Arch St, Philadelphia; Pa. 
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